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S1R, 


at a public Addreſs from an ano- 
| ; W nymous Writer, whoſe Work you 
A i]! have no Opportunity of ſeeing, 
ill it be in print, The preſumption of this un- 
2xpected Dedication may perhaps be blamed : But 
he Proprlety of deſiring the Countenance of a 
A 2 Den- 


JOY 
— 


9 


5777 re 
' Gentlerun diſtinguiſhed for.a ploy ail a * 
dale turn of Mind, as well as for a true poetical 
Genius, to a ſacred Poem, publiſhed on a chari- 
table Account, is what hardly any one is likely 
to diſpute, 


Flattery, the uſual Matter of Dedications, or 
even the moſt ſimple Detail of the Particulars of 
your Character, the Author thinks unfit for his 
Pen, as well as for your Ear. Therefore, aſtet 
moſt humbly begging your Pardon for this In- 
truſion, and juſt mentioning, that this will be 
preſented you by thoſe who can certify you of the 
Truth of the Pretenſions in the following Adver- 
tiſement z there is nothing farther” to be added 
by one, who is, and is likely to continue un- 
known to you, but to pray, that Heaven may 
bleſs you with Health and Happineſs in this 
World, and crown you hereafter with thoſe 
diſtinguiſhed Honours promiſed to ſuch as ſtand 


up for the Cauſe of Truth in theſe corrupt Times, 
when 


"DEDICATION, n 
When others ſtrive to outvie one another in 
diſcountenancing it. 5 


That you will be ſo kind as to take in good 
part theſe ſincere and difintereſted Wiſhes, is the 
Deſire and Hope of, 


S 1 R, 
Your meſt obedient 


Mot humble Servant, 


The AUTHOR, 


k — * 0 . i 
1 N ooo 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


went of ſome leiſure Hours in the Coun» 
We try ſeveral Years ago, It was not origh 


0 di BY HE following Poem was the Amuſb- 
"| 

bo nally intended for the Preſs ; nor had 
ver ſeen the Light, had it not been for ſome Friends 
f the Author's, who, being deſirous to have it in 
rrint, and having often, in vain, requeſted his Con- 
nt, for that Purpoſe, at length prevailed by propoſ- 
g to him the publiſhing it for the Benefit of a very 
lable Child, an Orphan. His Regard for the Fa- 
ily, to which the Child belongs, and the ſlendereſt 
roſpect of having it in his Power to do a kind 
ction with fo little Trouble, were Conſiderations he 
puld not reſiſt, It was therefore thought proper ta 


viſe and improve the Poem, and to add the Notes 
and 


dns.” 
"what the more worthy. of the Public, and the more 


likely to turn to ſome Advantage to the Child: His 
Relations will think themſelves bound to return thoſe” 
Acknowledgments, he is not at preſent capable pro- 
perly to make, to the Promoters of the Sale of this 
Piece, who may conſider every Shilling ſo laid out, 
not as beſtowed merely for Entertainment, but as & 
Charity to a tender and helpleſs Innocent, whoſe Prof 
pe& in Life has been one of the faireſt, though now 
changed for the worſe, and to whoſe amiable Appear» 
ance very few could refuſe ſuch a ſmall Gratuity, - were 
he to 8 them the * himſelf, 


1 e Tra und, that the Whole 8 5 


- 


Wake, my Soul! with Joy thy God adore y 

Declare his Greatneſs ; celebrate his Pow'ry 

Who, cloath'd with Honour, and with 
Glory crown'd, 

Shines forth, and cheers his Univerſe around, 

ho with a radiant Veil of heavenly Light 

imſelf conceals from all created Sight. . 


Vho rais'd the ſpacious Firmament on high, 
And ſpread the azure Curtain of the Sky, 


PSAL, CIV, 


vr, . Bleſs the Lord, O my Soul! O Lord, my God, 
art very great, thou art clothed with Honour and Ma- 


: Who covereſt thy ſelf with Light as with a Garment 5 
| fretcheſ out the Heavens like a Curtain, | 


NOTES, 
er, 2. Who wvith a radiant Veil, &c.) Some ingeniqus Writers 
conſidered the Sun as one of the fitteſt Emblems of the ſupreme 
I though all created Glories muſt fall infinitely ſhort of the 
tor of thoſe Glories, As the Sun appears to us unequalled in 
dor and Majeſty ; as his Body is concealed by the Brightneſs 
ſurrounds him ; as he is removed from us at an inconceivable 
ance ; as he beholds all Things; and as he-is the Soul and Life 
ur Syſtem ; in the ſame Manner, but in a Degree infinitely 
er, may we conceive of the unequalled Majeity of the One 
me. . 
id. Himſelf conteals, &c.) It is certain, that a Spirit abſolutely . 

and free from all Manner of material or bodily Subſtance, as 
dut all Doubt the Divine Nature, and perhaps no other in the | 
erſe, is, muſt neceſſarily be inviſible, and not ro be any Way | 
hended, but by abſtract Reaſon. 

| B . 3 Whoſe 


Wies awful Thions Heav'n's harry, Arch, Cifalns; 

= - Whoſe Preſencengt Heav'n' vaſt Expanſh reſfralhs, 

= * Whoſe Ways unſearchable no Eye can find, 

The Elouds his Chariot, and his Wings the Wind, 

4 Whom Hoſts of mighty Angels own thelr Lord, 
And flaming Seraphim fulfil his Werd, 

5 Wheſe Paw'r of eld the ſolid karth did found, MM 

Self-pols'd, fel eenter'd, and with _ girt ound 

Fram her appointed Sphere forbid to y ; 

ö ys 


1 Or ruſh unbalanc'd through the track le 


| To reas ming Man the ſoy'reigh Rule afſign'd, 
His Delegate o'er each inferior Kind; 
| Tan ſoon to fall from that diſtingulſh'd Place, 


His Honours (tain'd with Gullt and foul Diſgrace, 
6 He ſaw the Pride of Earth's aſpiring Lord, 

And in his Fury gave the dreadful Word ; 

Straight o'er her peopled Plains his Floods were paur'd, 

And o'er her Mountains the proud Billows roar'd, 


3. Who layeth the Beams of his Chambers in the Waters # 
who maketh the Clouds his Chariot; who walketh upon the 
Wings of the Wind, | 

4. Who maketh his Angels Spirits ; his Miniſters a flam 
ing Fire, a N : 

A Who laid the Foundations of the Earth, that it ſhould 
not be moved for ever. | ; 

6. Thou coveredſt it with the Deep as with a Garment 
the Waters ſtood above the Mountains. | 


8 

Ver. 3. Whiſe anvful Throne, &c.) Though the Eſſence of t 
ſupreme Peing be neceſſarily inviſible, as has been ſaid, yet he lu 

thought it proper by a viſible Glory, to repreſent his immedia 
Preſence : And though he inhabits equally the whole Immenſity « 

Space, yet he has thought fit to place the Throne of his Majeſty | 

— Sec Ja. Ixvi. 1.“ Thus faith the Lord, the Heaven 

« my Throne, and the Earth my Footſtool.“ 

| . Ibid, V Preſence, &c.] “ The Heaven and Heaven of He 

1 „ vens cannot contain Thee.“ 1 Kings viii. 27. 

1 Ibid. Whoſe Wigs unſcarchable, &c.] “ How unſearchable a 
| * bis Judgments, and his Ways paſt finding out. Rom, xi. 33. 
| 


Athwat 
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24 eee 7 OT 
Ac Wag the Face of Karth the Deluge ſwerps, 
And whelins the Impleus Nations in the Deeps, 
7 Again God ſpake-—and at his pow'rful Gall 
The raging Floods aſwage, the Waters fall, 
The Tempeſts hear his Vole, and fraight obey, 
And at his Thunder's Roar they haſte away i 
From off the lofty Mountains they ſubſlde, 
And gently through the winding Vallies glide, 
Till in the ſpacious Caverns of the Deep 
They fink tagether, and In Silence Nleep, 
9 There he hath ſtretch'd abroad thelr liquid Plains, 
And there Omlpotenee thelr Rage reſtrains, 
That Earth no more her Ruins may deplare, 
And guilty Martals dread their Wrath na more, 
He bids the living Fountains burſt the Ground, 


nd; 


r' And bounteous ſpread their ſilver Streams around ; 

d. Dawn from the Hills they draw their ſhining Train, 
Diffaſing Health and Beauty o'er the Plain. 

** 7. At thy Rebuke they fled : at the Volce of thy Thun- 


r they haſted away. | 

8, They go up by the Mountains: they go down by the 

allies unto the Placs which thou haſt founded for them. 

houll 9 Thou haſt ſet a Bound for them, that they may not 
aſs over : that they turn.not again to cover the Earth, 


10, He ſendeth the Springs into the Valties, which run 
ong the Hills, 8 


Ver. 9. Aud tber Omnipotence, &c.] © Hitherto ſhalt thou come, 
but no farther ; and here ſhall thy proud Waves be ſtayed.” Job 
XViNl. 11. | 

media Ibid. That Earth no more, &c.] „I ſet my Bow in the Clouds, 
and it ſhall be for a Token, c. — and the Waters ſhall no more 
become a Flood to deftroy all Fleſh.” Gen. ix. 13=15. 

Ver. 10. Down * the Hills, &c.) It is by molt Authors 
zreed, that the Hills are the Cauſe of Springs and the Origin of. 
ers, by their attracting and condenſing the Vapours in the Air. 
their raiſing up the Moiſture that is in the Farth, by Means of 
ttraftion, and refining and filtrating it through their Pores, and by 
ving the Rivers a Fall or Declivity to enable them to. run down 


to the Vallies. 
B 2 11 There 


Aſſes quench their Thirſt. 


| e * 
13 There the far Flecke allay the Summer's Regt, 
And panting Savages thelr Flame 0 0 
12 On their ſweet winding Banks th! aerial Race 
In artlels Numbers warble forth his Praiſe, 
Or chant the harmleſs Raptures of their Loves, 
And cheer the Plains, and wake the vocal Groves. 
13 Forth from his Treaſures in the Skies he pours 
His precious Bleſſings in refreſhing Show'rs. 
Each dying Plant with Joy new Life receives, 
And thankful Nature ſmiles, and Earth revives, 
14 The fruitful Fields with Verdure he beſpreads, 
The Table of the Race that haunts the Meads, 
And bids each Foreſt, and each flow'ry Plain; 
Send forth their native Phyſic for the Swain: 
Thus doth the various Bounty. of the Earth 
Support each Species crowding into Birth, 


x1, They give Drink to every Beaſt of the Field : the wild 


12. By them the Fowls of Heaven have their Habitation, | 
which ſing among the Branches, | 

13. He watereth the Hills from his Chambers: the Earth 
is ſatisfied with the Fruit of thy Works. 

14. He cauſeth the Graſs to grow for the Cattle, and 
Herb for the Service of Man: that he may bring forth Food 
out of the Earth, 


Ver. 13. Each aying Plant, &c.) It is found by Experiments, 
That pure Water will nouriſh any Vegetable, For, ſetting a Plant, 
or Seed in a Pot, containing a known Quantity of Earth, and water- 
ing it conſtantly, after it is grown to a thouſand Times its original 

eight, the Guter of Earth is found by weighing it, not in the 
leaſt diminiſhed Therefore it is to the Moiſture taken in by the 
Roots and Leaves of Plants, Trees, and Grain, that we owe their 
Growth z ſo that, whatever we may think, a ſeaſonable Shower of 
Rain is more valuable to us than a Shower of Gold. 


15 In 


(4) 
15 In pyrple Streams ſhe bids her Vintage loc, 
And Olives on her Hills luxurlant grow, 
One with its gen'rous Juice to cheer the Heart, 
And one illuſtrious Beauty to impart 3 
And Bread of all Heay'n's preciqus Gifts the chief, 
From deſolating Want the ſure Relief, 
Which with new Life the feeble Limbs inſpires, 
And all the Man with Health and Courage fires. 
16 The cloud-topt Hills with waving Woods are 
r | 
Which wide extend their ſacred Shades around, 
There Lebanon's proud Cedars nod their Heads; 
There Baſhan's lofty Oaks extend their Shades: 
7 The pointed Firs riſe tow'ring to the Clouds, - 
And Life and warbling Numbers fill the Woods. 


15. And Wine, that maketh glad the Heart of Man, and 
Dil to make his Face to ſhine, and Bread, which ſtrength- 
eth Man's Heart, - - _ 

16. The Trees of the Lord are full of Sap : the Cedars of 
banon, which he hath planted. . 
17. Where the Birds make their Neſts: as for the Stork, 


| ir-trees are her Houſe, 


Ver. 15. One with its gen'rous Juice to cheer the Heart] Not to 
ply or now Madneſs ; which 1s a groſs Abuſe of the good Crea- 
re o | | | 
Ibid. Fd Bread, &c.] It is remarkable, that there is hardly 8 
tion upon Earth, that does not uſe ſome Kind of Bread, where- 
here are very conſiderable Parts of the World, in which no 
d of Fleſh is eaten. The principal Property of Bread, which. 
ders it ſo healthful, ſeems to be the ſtrong —_ it 
leſſes, by which it tends ſo much to promote Dige ion, Mr. 
w/e extracted from a ſmall Quantity 6 Bread, a Liquor of ſo 
ſive a Nature, that it in volved Corals, Blood-ſtones 
| other extremely hard Subſtances. There is no greater Inſtance o 
Divine Wiſdom in the Proviſion he has made for the Support of 
Lives of his Creatures, than appears in the Hardineſs of Wheat 
other Grain neceſſkry to Life, which are made to ſtand almoſt 
Weathers, and to thrive with very little Culture, If Wheat and 
ley required as much Care to bring them forward, and were as 


ate a Aprticots and Peaches, We mult have u continued Famine, 
| | 18 Nox 


; 


to a State of Corruption, ſwarm with Life. The Air is Fug an 


or Proſpect of Immortality, à Privation of Exiſtence is no Hardſhip! 


18 Nor gentle Shades alone, nor verdant Plains, 
Nor fait enamel'd Meads, nor flow'ry Lawns, 
But een rude Rocks and dreary Deſarts yield 
Retreats for the wild Wand'rers of the Field. 
Thy Pow'r with Life and Senſe all Nature fills, 
Each Element with varied Being ſwells, 

Race after Race ariſing view the Light, 

Then filent paſs away, and ſink in Night, 

The Gift of Life thus boundleſsly beſtow'd, 

Proclaims th' exhauſtleſs Hand, the Hand of God. 

19 Nor leſs thy Glory in th' etherial Spheres, 

Nor leſs thy ruling Providence appears. | 

There from on high the gentle Moon by Night 

In ſolemn Silence ſheds her ſilver Light, 


* 


18. The high Hills are a Refuge for the Wild-goats, .and i 
the Rocks for the rug by ND 
4 He appointeth the Moon for Seaſons: the Sun know- 


going down, 


Ver. 18. Each Element, &c.) There is hardly or Subſtance in Na» 
ture, that is not the Habitation and Receptacle of ſome one or more 
Species of living Creatures. Every different Plant nouriſhes ite 

per Family of Inſefts, All Kinds of Subſtances when turned 


Iinexhauſtible Store of Eggs, or Stamina of Animalcules of different] 
Kinds: For one cannot ſet in the Sun-beams for any conſider- 
able Time, a little Paſte, Infuſion of Pepper, Hay, Flowers, Leaves, 

almoſt any vegetable Subſtance, but it ſhall be impregnated with 
Thouſands and Millions of Animalcules imperceptible without 4 
Microſcope ; all of different Forms, Sizes, and Manners of Life, and 
all completely and elegantly formed in all their Parts, 

Ibid. Then filent paſt away, &c.] To Beings, who have no Deſi 


) 


as on the Contrary, to ſuppoſe our Species, with the pleaſing Hopt 
of an everlaſting State hereafter, which is inſeparable from ov 
Nature, not to have been —— for Immortality, would b 
giving a very indifferent Repreſentation of the Wiſdom and Good 
neſs of Him, who Implanted in our Minds thoſe Hopes and Deſire 


An 


And thence the glorious Sun pours forth his Beams, 
Thence copious ſpreads around his quick'ning 
Streams. 
Each various Orb enjoys the golden Day, 
And Worlds of Life hang on his chearful Ray, 
20 Thus Light and Darkneſs their fix d Courſe maintain, 
And till the kind Viciſſitudes remain: 
For when pale Night her ſable Curtain ſpreads, 
And wraps all Nature in her awful Shades, 
Soft Slumbers gently ſeal each mortal Eye, 
Stretch'd at their Eaſe the weary Lab'rers lie, 
The reſtleſs Soul *midſt Life's vain Tumults toſt, 
' Forgets her Woes, and ev'ry Care is loſt, 
Then from their Dens the rav'nous Monſters creep, 
Whilſt in their Folds the harmleſs Beſtial ſleep. 


20 Thou makeſt Darkneſs, and it is Ni 
he Beaſts of the Foreſt do creep forth, 


ght, wherein all 


Ver. 19. Thence copious ſpreadi, &c.) It has been computed what 
umber of Particles of Light a Candle ſends out every Inſtant of 
ime, to be viſible through every Point of a Space two Miles around 
or four Miles in Diameter z and the Number is many millions of 
illions of Times greater than that of the Grains of Sand contained in 
e whole Earth, which is a Globe of twenty five thouſand Miles 
pund, What then muſt be the Number of Particles or Globules 
Light, that have been diffuſed threugh a Space of many thouſand 
lillions of Miles around that immenſe Ocean of Light the Sun, 
ring many 'Thouſands of Years backward ? 
Ver, 20, =—mmw— Lift; vain Tumults, &c.) The Cares and the 
dys of Life are equally vain, being equally uncertain and Mort- 
ed. To what Purpoſe is one tranſported at any temporal Hap- 
ineſs, of the Continuance of which he is utterly uncertain while 
e poſſeſſes it, and which he knows at beſt he can enjoy but a few 
ears ? And why ſhould any one 2 at the Arrival of any 
lisfortune, ſince he knows not how ſoon he may get clear of it, 
d is ſure his Diſtreſs mult be over in a few Years at worſt, 


2 21 The 


| F 1 * 9. M$ 
Ker Mn Ae rods, ln 
T0 gorge ud Manger eilt the Dawn 


4 . Agilh the yuh M Morning Beams diſplays, 
And flres t 


a 23 To Man give'up'the World, his native Reign, | | 


- and lay them down in thelr Dens, 


RY ww - 
„ 


Y 


Gael ofthe 5 oY 


His hideous Roar with Terror ſhakes the Wood, 
As from his Maker's Hand he aſks his Food, 


he eaſtern Mountains with his Rays, 
Before him fly the Horrors of the Night: 
He looks upon the World—and all is Light. 
Then the lone Wand'rers of the dreary Waſte 
Aﬀeighted £6 their holds return in Haſte, 


Wuoo then teſiimes his Pow'r, and rules the Plain“ 
14 How various are thy Works, Creator wiſe 5 N 
+ - How t6.the Sight Beauties on Beauties riſe! 
Where Goodneſs worthy of a God beſtows 
His Gifts on all, and without Bounds o'erflows z 
Where Wiſdom bright appears, and Pow'r divine, 
And where Infinitude itſelf doth ſhine 10 


t. The young Llons roar after their Prey, and ſeek thele 
Meat from G4. | e * 
a4, The Sun arlſeth t they gather themſelves together, 


jj 
3 


| * Man geeth forth to his Werk, and to his Labour 
until the Tony. | | n 

| 7 O Lord, how manifold are thy Works! In Wiſdom 
haſt theu made them all ; the Earth ls full of thy Riches, 


Ver, 81: Hi: hideous Roar, Ke. The Lion's Manner of hunt- 
ing his N (according to Naturaliſts) is this, * no great 
Bagacity of Bmell, he ſets up a terrible Roar in the Night at his 
firlt coming out, then purſues them by the Ear, till he catches 


them, | 
Ver 24. ud where Influitnde, &c.) Thought ſhould be affirmed, 
tat all created Things ate in Reality and Striftneſs finite aud ba "gh 
ed *y when campated to ſuch [maginations as ours, or perhaps tho 0 
of | 


1 
1 


higheſt Archangel In Heaven, they may be called infinite 
e what Conceptions are to be formed 4. finite Mind of the 
Number of living Creatures throughout the Univerſe, of 57 New 
ere 


| wr W Ai 
Where Excellence inviſible'y Ne 

And in his glorious Warka the — confeſh, 1. 1 

| With: _—_ Hand hath fend, tals n 
1 n, 44 n 

Nor leſs the ſpacious Enie vß the Main; 
There the tall Ships the rolling Miene fn. 
And bound triumphant o'er th! race d Dep, 
There great Leviathan in regal Pride, N A; 
The ſealy Nations crouding by his Side, 
Far in the dark Receſſes of the Man ban 
O''er Nature's Waſtes extends his boundlefy Reign, 
Round the dark Bottoms of the Mounts roves, | 
The hoary Deep ſwells dreadful as he moves. 
Now views the awful Throne of antient Night, 
hen mounts exulting to the Realms of Light x 
ow-launches to the Deep, now ſtems te Whack, 
An Ocean ſcarce contains the wild Uproar, 
Whate'er of Life repleniſhes the Flood, 
Or walks the Earth, or warbles thro' the Wood, | 


x - 


7. Bo ls this great and wide Sen, wherein ape "Thing 
Te ge le, both ſmall and great Beaſts, 
here go the Ships j there le that Levlathan, when 
haſt 1 to play therein, 
5. Thefe walt all upon thee : that thou mayſt eye them 
x Meat in que Seaſon, a 


ad Minutenefs of the Particles which compoſe the Parts of thelr 

es of the Glabules of the Aland, ta which a Grain of Sand is 
auntain ; f thaſe of Light, probably ill as much ſmaller than 
Jlobules of the Bleod ; of the 'Immenſity of the Creation, 

of the Number of Atoms or Particles of Matter which com- 
the ſtupendous Whole z all which are numbered before God; 

are probably beyond the Comprehenſion of all created, Beings, | = 
id. Where Exrel{ence iu u- whe, &e,] * The inviſible Things po 
tributes) of God are clearly (een, being underſtood 


wings that are made, even hls eternal Power and Godhead, 


C In = 


* 


|, 40. 


\ 
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I To each th“ appointed Suſtenance beſtouws, 


In Nature's various Wants to thee complains, 7 
a8 The Hand, which gave the'Life, the Life ſuſtains. 


To each the noxious and the healthful ſhows. 
Thou ſpread'ſt thy Bounty — meagre Famine flies: 
29 Thou hid'ſt thy Face — their vital Vigor dies, 
30 Thy pow'rful Word again reſtores their Breath; 
Renew'd Creation triumphs over Death, * 
31 Th' Almighty o'er his Works caſts down his Eye, 
And views their various Excellence with Joy : 
His Works with rev'rence own his pow'rful Hand, 
And humble Nature waits his dread Command. 
$2 He looks upon the Earth—her Pillars ſhake, 
And from her Centre her Foundations quake, 
The Hills he touches Clouds of Smoke ariſe, 
And ſuph'rous Steams mount heavy to the Skies, 
Whilſt Life Informs this Frame, that Life ſhall be 
(O Firſt and Greateſt!) ſaered all to Thee, 
Thy Praiſe my Morning Seng, my daily Theme, 
My ev'ning Subject, and my Midnight Dream; 


af, That thou giveſt them, they gather : thou openeſt 
tins Hand, they ws ill with dada #: 
ag, Thou hideſt thy Face, they are troubled : Thou 
takeſt away their Breath : they dle, and return to their Duft. 
30, Thou fendeſt forth thy Splrlt they ure created, and 
thou renewelt the Face of the Earth, | 
gi, The Glory of the Lord ſhall endure for ever, The , 
Lord ſhall rejaice in his Works, 0 


$2, He looketh on the Earth, and it trembleth: he touch- Ml 1 
eth the Hills, and they ſmake. na 
33 I will fing unto the Lord as long as I live: 1 will »: 
pralſe him whilſt I have my Being, | | R 
| | D 

34 When 1 


| (nu) n 
34 When Grief oppreſſes, and when Pain aſſails 3 
When all the Man, and all the Stole fails z 
When fierce Tentation's ſtormy Billows roll z 
When Guilt and-Horror overwhelm my Soul; 
With outward Ills contending Paſſions join'd, 
To ſhake frail Virtue, and unhinge the Mind; 
When Nature ſinks ; when Death's dark Shades ariſe, 
And this World's Glories vaniſh from theſe Eyes; 
Then may the Thought of Thee be ever near, 
To calm the Tumult, and compoſe the Fear. 
In all my Woes thy Favour my Defence 
Safe in thy Mercy, not my Innocence, 
And through -_ future Scenes thy Hand may 

guide | | 

My wond'rlng Soul, and thre! what States untry'd, 
What diſtant Seats deer 1 may explore, 
When frall Mortality ſhall be ne mere 


4 My Meditation of him ſhall be ſweet ! I will be glad 
in the Lord, 


Ver, 34 = the eic, Kg. J. Alluding ta the antient dect af Phi- 
ſaſuphy called 8toigiſm, whoſe diſtinguiſhing Doctrine was, That 
a Man aught never ta ſuffer himſelf t@ be in the leaſt mayed wh 
Wi Thing that happened ta him. Rut the Behaviour of the Phi» - 
ſaſophers themſelves (ſhewed the Inſufficiency af their chimerical 
Dodrine te ſupport the Mind in real Diſtreſs, 

Ibid. Mee Guilt and Horror, &6.] The Thought in this and fame 
af the follawing Lines, goes upon a very different Scheme from 
that of the Heathen Philo . and Poets, who talk like Dreams 
ers of the triumphant Canfidence with which Virtue inſpires the 
Good Man, ſufficient ic * him not only In Danger and 
Death hut even in the midſt of a ruining World: as if there 
were ſuch a Thing as a good or innocent Man, Revelation gives 
us very different Notions of our Character and State before God. 
We are hy it told, that we have all finned and come ſhort of our 
Duty; that there is none good but one, that is, God: that the 
Heavens are not pure in his Sight, and that he charges his Angels 
with Folly, And, if the belt of us examines ſtrictly his ow 
Heart and Life, he muſt own it to be an awful and ſtartling Proſ- 
pe to look forward to that important Change of State, which 
15 to tranſmit him to the Tribunal of an all-ſeeing Judge. 


CY 


(12) | 
If ought of meek or contrite in thy Sight - 
Shall fic me for the Realms of Bliſs and Light, 
Be this the Bliſs of all my future Days, 
To view thy Glories, and to ſing thy Praiſe. 
35 When the dread Hour, ordain'd of old, ſhall come, 
Which brings on ſtubborn Guilt its righteous Doom, 
When Storms of Fire on Sinners ſhall be pour'd, 
And all th' Obdurate in thy Wrath devour'd 
May I then hope to find a lowly Place 
To ſtand the meaneſt of th' etherlal Race 
Swift at thy Word to wing the liquid Sky, 
And on thy humbleſt meſſages to fly, 
Howe'er thy bliſiful Sight may raife my Soul, 
While vaſt Eternity's long Ages roll, 


44+ Let the 8inners be conſumed out of the Earth, and 
lf let the Wicked be no more, Bleſs thou the Lord, O ny 
ö foul, Hallelujah, 


Ib, Iſought of meek or contrite, &c,) If an offending Order of Being 
are at all to be received into the Favour of the Supreme, it is plain 
Humility and Penitence for their Faults muſt be Qualifications indiſ 

- penſably neceſſary, as the molt merciful Sovereign that ever ca 

„ Will hardly think it proper to receive his rebellious Subjes 
into favour, ſo long as they continue rebellious. , 

Ver, 35, —— uber Gt, &,] The Goodneſs of Gad is ſuch 
that he has declared it is only the obltinately Wicked that are ines 

pable of Pardon. 

Ib. Heaue er thy Wu. Sight, &e.] As the Converſation of Charac 

ter: illuſtrious for Wiſdom and Virtue have a natural Tendency | 
form thoſe who have the Happineſs of enjoying it, to a Likeneſs « 
ſuch Characters, ſo mult the Converſation of Angels and juſt Me 
made perfect, and above all the beatific Viſion of the Divin 
Glory in Heaven, improve and exalt the Powers and Faculties of th 
Bleſſed, and raiſe them to higher and higher Degrees of Perfectic 
to all Eternity. Thus 1 Jobs iii. 2. We ſhall be like him; fc 
« we ſhall ſee him as he is.“ So that the pious Soul, which! 
ent mourns under innumerable Miſeries and Infirmities, will ot 
day triumph amidſt Angels and Archangels, and reſemble them i 
Glory; according to our Saviour's own Words, Luke xx. 36.—“ the 
* ſhallbe like to the Angels. And if we allow an Eternity for d 
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(13) 
perfection on Perfection tow'ring high, 
Glory on Glory rais'd, and Joy on Joy, 
Each Pow'r improving in the bright'ning Mind, 
To humble Virtues, lofty Knowledge join'd ; 
Be this my higheſt Aim, howe'er I ſoar, 
Before thy Footſtool proſtrate to adore, 
My brighteſt Crown before thy Feet to lay, 
My Pride to ſerve, my Glory to obey, 


bleſfed Spirits to Improve In, and take into the Conſideration the 
Advantages they may probably have for Improvement, as new 
genſes or Inlets of Knowledge, and other Methods of receiving 
and communicating Ideas, te us at preſent Ineeneelvable, te what 
amazing Lengths may not this earry them! Let vs only ſuppoſe 
the Sagacity of a Newton Joined te the Memory of a Clarks, and 
all Opportunities of Improvement given to the Perfon we ſuppoſe 
bleſt with theſe two Faculties in the higheſt Degree, beſides an 
endleſs, undiſturbed and 1 uratian, for purſuing 
Knowledge, and then form ſame Idea of the Exaltation ſuch a 
Genius muſt arrive at in ſuch a Length of Tune, Hut farther, 
let us conſider the Difference between the State of a Perſan born 
deaf and blind, and of one who enjoys thoſe Senſes in perfection, 
and from the immenſe Advantages the dne has above the other, 
endeavour ta form ſame Conceptian of the Advantage one or two 
additional Senſes or Methods of Perception may give thoſe glorified 
Beings hereafter; But, if we were to ſuppoſe a human or angolic 
Spirit to advance in Improvements at ever 0 rent a Rate, and the 
Improvements of ſuch a Spirit to advance with a Rapidity accole- 
rated in a tenfold or hundredfold Proportion to all Eternity, yet 
after Millions and Myriads of Ages, the Diſtance between the 
Perfections of the moſt *. Creature, which will ſtill be 
bounded and limited, and thoſe of the Divine Nature, which are 
out of all Bounds, will ſtill be infinite; ſo that it will ever be the 
higheſt Honour of the molt glorious Creature in the Univerſe to 
worſhip, to ſerve, and obey the one Supreme, 
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O TH Reaſon and Revelation ugres in this grand and il * 
B intereſting Truth, That the final Happineſs of all ra-! 
tional Beings muſt conſiſt in their having ſuch No» c 


tions of the Supreme, as will effectually engage them to obey 
his Will, and thereby gain his Favour, upon which all de- p 
pends, Accordingly we are told by our Saviour, Jobs + 
xvii, 3. . That it is Life eternal to know the only true WW Af 
« God,” Without conceiving juſtly and worthily of the 8 
ſupreme Governor of the World, we are not likely to honour bu 
him as God. And though à well- meant Zeal may carry an MW; 
honeſt but weak Mind conſiderable Lengths ;. yet it is plain, 
that neither our Devotions nor our Obedience can be b ac- 
ceptable to God, if they proceed from oy Thing elſe than 
the Conſideration of his being truly worthy of them, and 
having a Right to them. 
There are but two Ways, by which we have any Manifeſ- 
tations of the Object of Worſhip, I mean, his Works of Crea- Un; 
tion, and the Revelations he has been pleaſed to make of him- id 
ſelf. And whoever endeavours to ſet either of theſe in a clear 
or engaging Light, ſo as they may have their due Influ- 
ence upon Men, may be ſaid, at leaſt, to aim at what is com- 
mendable. The Wonders of Creation have been celebrated 
by innumerable Writers antient and modern. And the Sub- 
ject being inexhauſtible, there needs not much Apology for 
the following Thoughts, any more than for the foregoing 
Poem. Their Briefneſs may ſuit ſome Readers, and the 
mere Novelty of the Piece may chance to engage ſome others. 
And it is to be hoped none will be the worſe far the peruſi 
of them. I 


3 


The Attributes, which appear the moſt conſpicuous in the 
| Works of God, are bie Wiſdom, Goodnefh, and Power, 
And theſe three Verfeions of the Divine Nature meet our 

View In every Oblet we behold, To perceive the diſtin' 
Marks and Characters of the Divine Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and 
Power, we need only to lift up our Eyes to the Heavens, to 
bend our Sight downward te the Earth, or te look Inward 
upon ourſelves, The firlt livin Creature we meet, or even 
the firſt Plant or Flower we eaſt our Eyes upon, ſhews the 
Hand that formed It to have been ſet to work by inconcely» 


aue Goodnehs, to have been guided by Infinite Wiſdom, and 


endawed with Almighty Power, 

That a Being neceſſarily poſſeſſed of infinite Perſectlen, 
and conſequently of an infinite Degree of Happineſs from him» 
ſelf independently, ſhould exert his Power in producing in- 
numerable Multitudes of Creatures, and Worlds for their con- 
venient Habitation, with all Accommodations proper for 
making them happy z could proceed from nothing but the 
immenſe and unbounded Overflowings of his inconceivable 
Goodneſs, For, as to the Notion of his creating the Univerſe 
and its Inhabitants with a View to his own Glory, or the 
Praiſes of his Creatures, alas] what is the Praiſe of any Num- 


all but the Supreme only) before the infinite God, in whoſe 
Sight the whole created Univerſe with all its Inhabitants, is 
but as a few Atoms floating in the Sun-beams, The Exten» 
ſiveneſs of the Divine Goodneſs appears in that he hath conde» 
ſcended, from the Exaltation of his infinite Perfection, to pro- 
vide a ſuitable Meaſure or Degree of Happineſs for every 
Order of his Creatures, from the higheſt Archangel to the 
meaneſt Reptile. To ſhew the Truth of»this Obſervation 
fully, it would be neceſſary to take a particular View of the 
various States and Conditions of every Order of Beings in the 
Univerſe, and by what we ſee in this Part of it which we in- 
habit, we have Reaſon to conclude, we ſhould find through- 


ity have brought into the World, by which it muſt come to 


com ¶paſs, that innocent Creatures muſt often ſuffer by their Con- 
ratedMnecion with the Guilty) we have Reaſon, I ſay, to conclude, 
Sub- we ſhould find throughout the Univerſe a Happineſs allotted 
Ly folio: every Order of Beings ſuitable to their reſpective Rank 
Soi ad Capacity; as a Nutnber of Veſſels of different Sizes and 
* apacities may all be full, tho' they may contain very dif- 
) 


erent Quantities, Even in the preſent diſorderly State of 
hings, though it is plain the Earth groans under the Load 


of 


Fenn "AY 


ber of finite, dependent, and imperfect Beings (for ſuch are 


out the whole (allowing for the Miſeries Vice and Irregula- 
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+ fnalleR Pile of Gr ated oft Oak, with-that. of 
of Fioits; ene {or and medicinal, Plants, 
\ is. oe about by the- amd ſimple and wigiform: Cabſp, vis, 
A Prigciple or Virtus af Attractlon, with Which all hodily! 
Subſtances. ate endowed, whereby the ſmall, Tubes 1 


6 F | 


of am inſinite Number of which every Vegetable is co 


their Size, and being matured and concocted by the Heat ob 
the Jun, brings them to Perfection That . is ſuch a 
Principle or Virtue in Nature, a by the; Experiment ok 
ſmall Glaſs: Tubes or _ one End of Nhe Being imme 
in any high coloured Liquor, the Fluid never-fails.Viſkbly ta 
' aſcend to a conſidetable Height. The B of the Heart and; 
Circulation of the Blood in Man, and all otha#{@regtures, may 
in the ſame manner, be in all Reaſon algribed!ies ſome ond 
general and ſimple Cauſe, wh at ia the W. eighu zol the 
Atmoſphere, or 1 elſe. Sir Haut Newton has idade 
it plain, to 3 full· Conviction i all, but * wha da ol 
n * Dee At is d Wo 
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kiown, thitthe whole Variety of the ' Seaſons le wing te 


the moſt imple oo ſeermitigly obvious Contrivance ima 
Wl wble, vis The lnefinatdon” of the Earth's Axle to the P 
1 of the We, us 1e hewi After wards Whit a Number! 
Import Effects wrewwing te a little Warmth,” and depend 


mig open the Parte being ſtunted preciſely at ſueh g Diſtance 
Cen 116 Ma an . Caltubla ge the State of Jen Thhabltants Þ 
ne Every Reader Wen de in his own "Mind; 
Ny and will And the uth'of the Obſetva on univerſally«hrough» 
ou UNA, fo On wt 464 
Another general "Remark, that may be made on the 
Works of Creaklon, ſetting forth the Divine Wiſdom which 
ppc in them, may" be,” That there de not one Part or 
embe?' of the [Inymenſe Whole, that doe not ſerve to 65 
eral different Purpose it the farrie Time, and anfwer each 
its varioue Ends d fully 1 eit bad been intended only 
vr char onen We may eohſider In this Light every" Species 
df the brute Creation, which, without dbubt, were made to 
njoy ateertain Portion of Hafpinefs, and alfo to ſerve either 
or our Nouriſhment, for the Culture of dur Lande, for f 
othing, for Food to other CREOYY Rey whe deſtin 
or our Nouriſhment, or for our Puniſhment; and as Inftrus 
nents of Reproof and Correction for our Irregularſties. 1 
his manner Nkewiſe we may conſider the Air, which ene 
ny anſwerd the End of Reſpiration,” but ſerves, at the ſame 
ime, for the 9 of the winged Race, for Naviga- 
jon, for raifing Clouds and Vapours, from wherice Dew and 
Kain, ſo abſolutely neceſſary for Vegetation, Oy the 
arth of noxidus or peſtilential Vapours, by means of the 
Winds g for- refracting or bending the Rays of the Sun, by 
hich means we enjoy his Light both before he is riſen, and 
ſer he ig ſet, and to which we owe the grateful morning 
nd evening Twilightsz for working ſeveral Machines, as 
ind mills, and ſuch like ; for being the Vehicle of all man- 
of Sound, and for producing the nobleſt Effects by-Mufic 


all manner of Plants; to which Experiments ſhew it to be 
ſolutely neceſſary; and various other important Purpoſes. 
the ſame manner we may* alſo conſider every other ele- 
entary Part of Nature, and we ſhall find that the moſtmmi- 
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nate Ohject we can caſt our Eyes or fix our 
is made to anſwer more P es than one. 


to anſwer the ſingle End he intended it for. Nor is it ex- 


ol different Species, but what differ eſſentially; nor even, an 


them, with Nerves, Muſcles, Tendons, and moſt of 


- MAbs Bars: »[ 3% 

If an ingenious Mechanic makes a Machine that ſhall-nieas 
ſure Time to a great Degree of Exactneſs, he is admired, 
and very, juſtly, for the Nicety of his Work, and its Fitneſs 


pected, that an aſtronomical Clock ſhould, at the ſame Time 
anſwer the End of an Air-pump, a Windmill, and a Fire- 
engine. On the contrary, every one knows, that the mort 
complic: ted any Machine of human Invention is, the more 
different Movements there are in a Clock, for exainple, it 
will be the leſs exact and perfect. It is far otherwiſe in the 
Divine Contrivances, where we ſee one Cauſe bring about f 
innumerable different Effects, and all as regularly and t 
properly, as if each ſeveral Cauſe had been appointed for one o 
ſingle Purpoſe. _ 7 
Another general Obſervation on the Wiſdom, which ap- 
pears in the Divine Works, may be, that through the whole 
an aſtoniſhing Variety joined with the moſt regular Unifor- 
mity appears. Uniformity amidft Variety is the very Idea 
of Beauty or Perfection. Which two Properties ſeem, as it]M-? 
were, to outvie-one another throughout all Nature, fo far wiſh 


th, oy > wh, 9 > a raed acc. 


our Reſearches extend. If we conſider either the animal offÞ!, 


vegetable World, the Inhabitants of the Land, or of the 
Waters, the minute or the great Bodies in Nature, in ever 
reſpective Species, the Variety how extenſive, yet the Uni 
formity how cloſe | The Difference between the ſpreading 
Oak, or towering Cedar, and the humble Shrub, how great 
Yet the Reſemblance how near | No two Trees, or Plan 


two of the ſame Species to be found exactly alike : Yet al 
formed on the ſame general Plan; all proceeding from Seeds 
all vegetating in the ſame manner, and from the ſame Prin 
ciple. How many Millions of theſe Animalcula which Mi 
croſcopes ſhew in Vinegar, in Pepper-water, and in Infuſio 
of almoſt all Kinds of vegetable Subſtances, and indee 
throughout Air, Earth and Water, would go to the Weig 
of an Elephant or Whale? Yet an Animalcule of a Si 
ſmall enough for a Grain of Sand to ſmother ten thoſand « 
them, as ſome are known to be, has a Body, a Head, wi 
Eyes, and a Mouth, and probably a Brain and Heart, b 
without doubt Veins and Arteries, with a Fluid circulating | 


other Parts of the largeſt Animals. How different the El 
ments of Ai; and Water, ſo that the Inhabitants of the © 
2 , cannd 


cannot; genatally ſpeaking, ſubſiſt in the other | Yet theſe 
Elements agree in moſt of their Properties, being both Fluids, 
and having both of them all the neceſſary Properties of Fluids. 
How different the Manner of Life of the Inbabitants of the 
Land and Water } Yet how nearly allied to one another in 
the Anatomy of their Bodies, and in their Senſes. How 
endleſly various the Proper ties and Effects of different mate- 
rial Subſtances. How ſeemingly different a Lump of Lead 
from a Piece of Cork ; an Ingot of Gold of a Foot in Length, 
and half an Inch in Thickneſs, capable (as is found by Ex- 
perience) of being drawn to a Wire long enough to reach from 
London to Yark, or one hundred and fifty Miles; how dif- 
ferent, I ſay, this ductile Metal from the Rock or Sand of 
the Mine in which it is found, How different that Wonder 
of Nature, the Loadſtone, from a common Pebble. Quick- 
filver is capable, by one chemical Operation or other, of 
being turned into almoſt any Colour or Conſiſtence; in one 
tate it is a noble Medicine, in another a deadly Poiſon ; and 
after it has been forced by Fire inta an hundred different 
States, the original running Mercury may be recovered. An 
author writing of the Mineral called Antimony, ſays, The 
Life of Man is too ſhort, to make all the Experiments with 
it, and to ſee all the Changes it is capable of, and the various 
ffects that may be produced by and upon it. A little Rain» 
ater ſtrained through the Veſſels of a Vine forms the Root, 
he Wood, the Bark, the Pith, the Leaves, the Bloom, and 
be Fruit; all different in their Qualities, outward Appear- 
ances and Effects, yet all to be reckoned under the one ge- 
eral Claſs of vegetable Subſtances. The Fruit alone, be- 
ore it is ripe, yields Verjuice, a Liquor quite different from - 
all other vinous ones; and when ripe, and dried in the Sun, 
affords by Diſtillation a fetid Oil, and a hot. Spirit; if the 
Trapes be dried and boiled, they make a ſweet Liquor, which 
deing diſtilled, yields an Oil and Spirit much like thoſe of 
Raiſins ; the Juice of the Grapes ſqueezed out and fermented 
decomes firſt a ſweet and turbid Liquor, called Muſt, which 
s quite different in Nature and Effects from Wine; this 
iquor by Degrees becomes leſs ſweet and clear, and is at 
alt matured into Wine; which, by Diſtillation, affords an 
flammable Spirit. It will alſo in Cryſtallization ſhoot into 
jalts, and yield a great Proportion of a Liquor as ſweet as 
loney. Beſides the Wine itſelf, the fermented Juice of 
rapes affords Dregs or Lees, and Tartar 3 which laſt may 
e analyſed into five different Subllances, all leſs acid than 
ne Tartar itſelf. Wine mo degenerates into Vinegar, 

2 from 
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From which may be obtained _ a Spirit, and a Salt dif-. 
ſferent from thoſe of Tartar.” Thus does the ſame original 
Matter, viz. a little Puddle-water, ſhew itſelf in almoſt 
thirty different States in this one Plant. But Naturaliſts ſhew; 
that Salts, acid, alkaline, volatile, and lixiviate; Spirits, 
vinous, urinous, and acid, Oils of all Kinds, Sulphurs of all 
Kinds, and even Mercury, may be produced out of almoſt all 
kinds of Subſtances, Amidſt all this endleſs Variety, it is 
certain, that all material Subſtances agree in the general Pro- 
perties of Extenſion, Gravity, and Impenetrability. Farther, 
if we cenſider in this Light the whole ſolar Syſtem, no two 
Planets are to be found, wheſe Periods; Magnitudes, Velo- 
Cities, ' Diſtances, or Planes are the ſame; yet all agree in 
being of nearly a round Figure, and in being carried round 
their Centres nearly in Circles, with Velocities in a certain 
exact Proportion to their Diſtances. The fixed Stars, are in 
all Probability, very different from one another in Magnitude, 

in their Revolutions round thejr own Axes, and other Circum- 

ftances ; but they all agree in being luminous Bodies; and if 

Aſtronomers are right in ſuppoſing them all to be Suns with 


their reſpective Syſtems of Planets going round them (of which 
more afterwards) the Inhabitants of thoſe Planets, however 
they may differ from one another, may yet be ſuppoſed with 2 
Probability all to agree in one Circumſtance, that is, of being | 
univerſally Creatures endowed with the Senſe of Sight; elſe » 
to what Purpoſe are they furniſhed with ſuch a Profuſion oft 
Luminaries ? | 7 

The very Definition of Wifdom is, the chooſing the fit a 
teſt Means to accompliſh the greateſt Ends. The grand End t. 
the Supreme Being had in view was the Happineſs of innu - d 
merable rational and ſenlitive Creatures, than which a greater a! 
of more important one cannot be conceived, And that tha v 
Divine Wiſdom has chofen in every Inſtance the very beſt tt 
or rather only Means fit for anfwering each reſpective Ene it 
and even a Variety of Ends by one and the fare Means, ! 
not only demonttrable 4 priori from the infinite Wiſdom of is 
God, but is likewife found by Experience and Obfervationgf to 
vs far as our Enquiries * and the mere deeply we ſearch he 
into his admirable Works, the more of deep Contrivance an m 
Deſign we find, and the mare of the Fitneſs of every fever i" 
Cauſe to produce its Effects, of 

The Greatneſs of that Power, which has been exerted d. 
the Creation, though every Obje&t in Nature ſhews it, wil M 
beſt appear by conſidering a little the @6&s AT Works, prof fix 


perly ſo called, of Nature; the gun, and Planets, and X. 


. Cory} 
&xed Stars. The Sun and Moon, the moſt conſpicuous to us 
of all the celeſtial Bodies, are the only ones mentioned in the 
ſacred Text: But the Invention of that nobleſt of Inftruments 
the Teleſcope, and the Sagacity of the Aſtronomers of later 
Ages, whoſe Obſervations have improved and corrected thoſe 
of the foregoing, afford us a very different Idea of the Soiar 
Syſtem, from what the ſingle Conſideration of thoſe two 
moſt conſpicuous Bodies gives us. As this Piece may pro- 
bably fall into the Hands of ſome, who have not Leiſure or 
Opportunities of reading Books of Aſtronomy, the following 
brief View of our Syſtem, and of the Immenſity of the Crea- 
tion, according to the Theory of the Moderns, may not be 
unacceptable, cus 
It is proper, in the firſt Place, juſt to mention, That 
the real Magnitudes, Diſtances, Orbits, and other Aﬀec- 
tions of the Bodies of our Syſtem are determined by what 
Aſtronomers call their Parallaxes, and by their Elongations 
from the Sun, and their apparent Magnitudes, and other ana- 
logical Methods, which would take up by far too much 
Time to explain here; by which it is poſſible to determine 
their Magnitudes and Diſtances, when thoſe Diſtances are 
not too great to yield a Parallax. Aſtronomers, for ex- 
ample, know certainly the Diſtance of the Moon from the 
Earth, viz.- 240 thouſand Miles, becauſe the Moon yields a 
very ſenſible Parallax; and they know, that the Sun's Diſ- 
tance from the Earth is very probably, at leaſt, ten thouſand 
Times the Diameter or Thickneſs of the Earth, which is 
about eight thouſand Miles, and brings the whole Diſtance 
to about eighty millions of Miles. It is, I ſay, hardly to be 
doubted, that the Diſtance from the Sun to the Earth is, 
atleaſt, ei ity millions of Miles; but it is not certainlyknown, 
whether fl not a great deal more. In the Year 1761, 
the Diſtance of all the Planets from the Sun will be deter- 
mined to a great Degree of Exattneſs by Obſervations on a 
'Tranfit of the Planet f aver the Face of the Sun, which 
is to happen the 6th of Afay, in that Year, But, according 
to the prefent "Theory, the Sun, to appear of the Magnitude 
he does te gur Eyes at the Diltaneeiof eighty millions of Miles, 
muſt be a Body a great many hundred thouſand Times —— 
than the Earth, fo that if his Centre were placed where that 
of the Earth is, his outward Surface would extend one hun: 
dred and forty thouſand. Miles higher than the Orbit of the 
Moan, his Diameter or Thickneſs being ſeven hundred and 
lixty thouſand Miles, whereas that of the Earth is but about 
eight thouſand, This amazing World of Fire turns ney 
roun 


® Verſs 19th of the Plalm, 


round in about twenty ave Days, This is knÞwn by a Num- 
ber of duſky Spots, Which apprar upon the Sun's Face, ſo as 
to be ſeen ſometimes with the naked Eye, when he ' ſhines 
through a thin Cloud or Miſt ; but are always obſervable 
with the Help of a Teleſcapa, with. a dark Glaſs for the Se- 
curity of the Eye. Theſe Spots could not be vidible at the 
Diſtance of the Sun, if they were not as large as the whole 
Earth; but ſuch of them ——_—_ of a conſiderable Breadth, 
as they often do, muſt be ſtill vaſtly larger. They never 
continue long to make the ſame Appearance; but are always 
riling and vaniſhing again. They are moſt probably Exhala- 
tions Ne in the Sun's Atmoſphere at ſame Diſtance from 
his Body. a _—_ 
This glorious Luminary, the Centre of our $yſtem, has 
ſix opaque Globes, commonly called the Planets, going round 
him at different Diſtances, and in different Periods, but all 
from Weſt to Eaſt, as follows. 1 % aan. 
1. Mercury, a Body conſiderably inferior in Size to the 
Earth, performs his Courſe in about three Months, which is 
his Year, at the Diſtance of thirty millions of Miles from the 
Sun. The Heat of the Sun in Mercury (if there be no Pro- 
viſion made for mitigating it) muſt, be ſuch, as if it were the 
ſame on the Earth, would keep all the Waters upon it con- 
{lantly boiling : And the Brightneſs of the Sun's Light muſt 
be ſuch as would be quite intolerable to Eyes like ours, But 
t does not follow, that Adercury is therefore uninhabitable 4 
nee it ean be ne DiMeulty for the Divine Power and Wie 
dom to zecemmedate the Inhabitants to the Place they are 80 
inhabit ; as the Cold we fee Frogs and Fiſhes bear very well, 
would ſoon deprive any of our Species of Life, Jo an Eye 
ſueh as ours, the Bun, ſeen from this Planet, would appear 
ſeven times as large as he dees to us, He is always ſo near 
the Bun, that we have ne Oppertunity of diſeavering whether 
he turns round upon his own axis, or not, and conſequently 
cannat determine what Length the Days and Nights in %- Wt! 
ery are, He is ſeen ſometimes with Teleſcopes horned like Wo 
the Moan, and ſometimes like a Half-moon, but never fully Wn 
illuminated, becauſe that Side of the Planet, on which the 
Bun ſhines, is never turned full towards us, except when 
he is ſo near the Sun, as to be loſt in the Brightneſs of his 
Beams, His enlightened Side is always towards the Sun, which 
ſhews, that he only ſhines with the borrawed Light ofthe Sun, 
That this Planet revolves round the Sun in an Orbit nearer to le 
him, than that of the Earth, is plain, becauſe he is never ſeen 
oppoſite to the Sun, but always in the Weſt, when he is ſeen 
u dun- ſctuag, and in the Eaſt, when he is ſcen at ads | 
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and that ne ver beyond the Diſtance af twenty eigit Degrees 
from the 8un (a Degree is about twice the apparent Breadth 
of the Moon.) The ſame Conſiderations prove, that the 
neat Planet, vim * 5 
2. Venus revolves round the Sun in an Otbit including that 
of Mercury within it. For ſhe is always ſeen in the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Sun, and never appears in the Weſt when 
the Sun is in the Eaſt, nor contrariwiſe; nor ever removes 
above forty eight Degrees from him. When ſhe is on one 
Side of her Orbit, ſhe is our Morning, and on the other our 
Evening Star. This Planet turns round upon its own Axis in 
twenty three Hours, as the Earth does in twenty four; Ve- 
0 nus performs her annual Revolution round the Sun in two 
has hundred twenty four Days, at the Diſtance of about fifty 
und nine millions of Miles from the Sun, She is nearly of the 
t all Size of the Earth, She appears through a Teleſcope exactly 
as the Moon does to the naked Eye, partly enlightened, and 
the partly dark, and with the ſame Inequalities on her Face as 
ch is Won that of the Moon. Some Aſtronomers fancy they have 
| the ſeen a Satellite or Moon near Venus, like that belonging to the 
Pro» Earth: But it is not yet certain whether they have deccived 
> the themſelves or not. % * 24 
con- 3. The Earth, which we inhabit, poſſeſſes the next 
muſt Place in the Solar Syſtem, and, at the Diltance of about 
But Wl eighty millions of Miles, 4s above, performs her yearly Revo- 
lutlon round the Bun in about three hundred ſixty five Days, 
Wik WH an at the faine time, as a Bowl upon a Buwling=green not 
re deny proceeds forward, but likewiſe turns Found upen its own 
well, Axe, (© dees the Earth turn ones round upon its Axis as le 
Eye goss along, every twenty four Hours, Tt — and 
ppear even frightful to think, that this vaſt and eumbrous Globe of 
» near Earth and Bea, which is almoſt twenty five thouſand Miles 
iether! in Cireumference, has received ſuch an Impulſe from the Al- 
ently mighty Arm, as has carried it conſtantly for above theſe five 
* Wthouſand Years, that we know of, round the Sun at the Rate 
of at leaſt fiſty thouſand Miles every Hour, which it 
muſt abſolutely do, to ga raund the Sun in a Year at the 
Diſtance of eighty millions of Miles from him. 80 that, if an 
Angel were to come from ſome other World, and to 
place himſelf near the Karth's Way, he would ſee it paſs 
y him with a Swiftneſs to which that of a Cannon Ball is 
but as one to one hundred, and would be left behind by it no 
leſs than the above Number of Miles in the Space of ong Hour, 
There is no more Reaſon to doubt, that the Earth goes in 
Manner round the Sun, than there would be for a Paſ- 
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Fenget in 2 Ship on ſmooth Water, who ſaw the Obſetl 
upon Land ——— by, to doubt whether the Vel 
ſel he was in, or the Bhore, was in motion. We ſee the Sun 
continually changes his Place with reſpect to the fixed Stars, 
and muſt own it to be highly" improbable that this Change 

of Place is owing to any Change in the whole Heavens, 
which, conſidering the Diſtance of the ſtarry Heavens, would 
require a Motion infinitely more rapid than that above aſcribed 
to the Earth. As for the common Objection againſt the 
Earth's Motion, that we are not ſenſible of it, and that a 
Stone thrown up from the Earth ought got to fall down up- 
on the ſame Place again; it is anſwered at once by the above 
_ - Compariſon of a Ship, from which (as has been often found 
by Experiment) a Ball fired directly * the Air, does not 
Fall behind the Ship, let her Motion be ever ſo ſwift, but, 
partaking of the Ship's Motion, is carried forward in the Ajr, 
and falls down again upon the Deck, And as to the Objec- 
tions taken from ſome Scripture Expreſſions, which ſeem to 
contradi the Theory of the Earth's Motion, it is plain, 
from innumerable Inſtances, that Revelation was not given 
to Mankind to make them Philoſophers or deep Reaſoners, 
but to improve them in Virtue and Piety;z and that it was 
therefore proper it ſhould be expreſſed in a manner accom- 
modated to common Capacities and popular Opinions in all 
Points merely ſpeculative, and which were not to have any 
direct Influence upon the Hearts and Lives of Men, The 
Truth of the Matter is, that the Demonſtrations given by 
the incomparable Sir //aac Newton, have eſtabliſhed the Doc» 
trine of the Motion of the Earth and other Planets and the 
Comets round the Sun, and of the ſecondary Planets or Sa- 
tellites round their Primaries, in ſuch a manner, as leaves no 
Room for any, but ſuch as do not underſtand them, to heſi- 
tate about it, The Sun's apparent Riſing and Setting is therefore 
owing to the Earth's turning round upon its own Axis ; and 
his apparent Change of Place among the fixed Stars, to our 
real Change of Situation round the Sun. The different 
Seaſons of the Year, with all their delightful Varieties, are 
owing to the moſt ſimple Contrivance that can he imagined, 
viz, The Inclination of the Earth's Axis to the Plane of the 
Ecliptic, Any Perſon who has not an Opportunity of ſeeing 
an Orrery, may eaſily repreſent this by an Apple or any other 
round Body with a Wire thruſt through the Middle of it, 
.and carried round a 'Table having a Candle placed on the 
Middle; if the lower End of the Wire be made to touch the 
Table all the way round, and'to lean a little, the upper * 
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l pointing towards the ſame Side of the Room, by turning 
"the Skewer- round, as it is carried along, it will be eaſy to 
underſtand how the Earth's Turning once round upon her 
'own Axis, makes a Day and a Night"; and by carrying the 
Apple round the Table, it will be eaſy to ſhew how the Sun 

, "(repreſented by the Candle) muſt ſeem to change Place with 


Earth, and obſerving how the Light cf the Candle (lining upon 


regard to the fixed Stars; and by obſerving how difterently 
the Light of the Candle enlightens the different Parts of the 
Apple as the Wiro points toward it, or from it, the Cauſe of 
the Difference of the Seaſons, of the Length of the Days and 
Nights, of the Sun's Shining more directly or more ob- 
liquely upon different Parts of the Earth, and of the Heat of 
Summer and cold of Winter, may be made plain to any Ca- 
pacity, That the Earth is of a round, or nearly round Fi- 
ure, is plain from the Shadow it caſts upon the Face of the 
oon in a partial Eclipſe 'of the Moon, which is always 
round, and never of any other Figure, It is alſo manifett 
from what is always obſerved at Sea, viz. That a Ship, as it 
approaches, firſt ſhews its Maſts and Sails, and by [green 
Its lower Parts, till it becomes all viſible z and, as it goes off, 
its Hulk is firſt loſt, and then its Sails and upper Parts, till ie 
be quite hid by the Convexity or Roundneſs of the Surface of 
the Ocean. 
As the Earth is carried round the Sun once in a Year, fo 
Is the Moon carried round the Earth once in about twenty 
ſeven Days, accompanying her in her whole Revolution, at 
the above mentioned Diſtance of two hundred and forty thou- 
ſand Miles, and keeping always the ſame Face towards the 
Earth. That the Moon goes round the Earth, as her Cen- 
tre, is evident to the Eye, For, when ſhe is between the 
Sun and the Earth, ſhe is inviſible to us, her dark Side being 
turned toward us, When ſhe goes a little way forward in 
her Revolution, ſo as to come from between us and the Sun, 
we fce a ſmall Part of her Body enlightned, and fo on 
Nill more and more, till ſhe comes to be in Oppoſition to the 


Sun, and then we ſce all that Side of her which the Sun 


ſhines upon, when we ſay ſhe is full; though the Sun does 
not, in Reality, enlighten any more of her Body at full than 
at new Moon; only her enlightened Side is turned towards 
us in the one Caſe, and from us in the other, This whole 
Matter may be made very plain to any Capacity in the ſame 
Manner as is above directed with regard to the Earth's Re- 
volution round the Sun, by carrying a ſmaller Apple or Ball 
to repreſent the Moon round the firſt, which repreſents the 
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the little Ball muſt 


of the Sun's Face, we call the Eclipſe partial or total. 


appear 40 a Fly or other Infe& placed 
upon the large one. Whenever the Moon happens to come 
exactly between the Earth and the Sun, ſhe ſtops the Light 
of the Sun, and then we fay, the Sun is eclipſed ; and ac- 
cording as- the Moon happens to cover a Part or the Whole 


Sometimes a total Eclipſe of the Sun happens when the Moon 
is at her greateſt Diſtance from the Earth (for ſhe does not 
go round the Earth in an exact Circle, as neither do any of 
the reſt of the primary or ſecondary Planets round their 
Centres) und then, as all Objeéts appear ſmaller according to 
their Di tance, ſhe does not cover the whole Face of the Sun, 
but a Phrt of his Body is ſeen round the Moon like a ſhini 
Ring. But, if the Moon happens to come between the Ear 
and dun, when ſhe is at her leaſt Diſtance from the Earth, ſhe 
appears then ſu large as to cover the whole Face of the Sun, 
and makes, for ſome Minutes, a Darkneſs equal to that of 
Twilight, When the Earth gomes exactly between the Sun 
and the Moon, ſhe darkens a Part or the Whole of the 
Moon's Face, and makes an Eclipſe of the Moon, The 
Farth being a Body about thirty or forty Times larger than 
the Moon, caſts a Shadow large enough to eclipſe the Moon, 
if her Diameter were three 'T'imes greater than it is, where» 
as the Shadow of the Moon can never eclipſe the whole Face 
of the Earth together. If. the Moon xevolved round the 
Earth in the ſame Plane as the Earth goes round the Sun, 
there would be conſtantly an Eclipſe of the Sun every new, 
and of the Moon every full Moon, But to prevent this In- 
convenience, the Author of Nature has ordered Matters ſo, 
that the Courſe of the Moon round the Earth is ſometimes 
above and ſometimes below that of the Earth round the Sun, 
fo that their Shadows generally miſs one another, "Theſe 
Motions are ſo exactly regulated, that Aſtronomers can fore- 
tel Ecliples to Minutes at an hundred Years Diſtance, than 
which there is not a more remarkable Inſtance either of hu- 
man Sagacity, or of the "Truth of that Expreſſion of Scripture, 
„That the Works of God are all made in Number, Weight, 
& and Meaſure,'* It is certain, by Obſervations made with 
good Teleſcopes, that, though the Face of the Moon is 
covered with innumerable Inequalities like the Mountains 
upon the Earth, there is no great Collection of Waters upon 
it, like our Oceans; nor is there any Reaſon, from her Ap- 
pearance through thoſe Inſtruments, to ſuppoſe ſhe has any 
ſuch Appendage belonging to her as our Atmoſphere of Air. 
If the Moon is inhabited (as ſhe may for any Thing we w_ 


thoſe who live on one Side or Hemiſphere never can ſee our 
World, and thoſe who live on the othef can never loſe Sight 
of it, except when' the Earth comes between them and the 
Sun, as ſhe keeps always one Side turned towards us. "Thoſe 
who live about the middle Parts of the Hemiſphere that looks 
toward the Earth, mult ſee it always directly over their Heads 


ſometimes hothed, ſometimes half, and ſometimes wholly 
illuminated, but of a vaſtly greater Bulk thin the Moon ap- 
pears to us, It ſeems highly * that the Attraction of 
the Moon acting more ſtrongly upon the fluid than the ſolid 
Parts of our Terraqueous Globe is the Cauſe of our Tides, as 
they anſwer ſo exadtly to her Motions, and Diſtances from 
us, and other Circumſtances, To enter upon that Theory, 
however, would be beſide my preſent Purpoſe, 

4. Mars is the fourth primary Planet in the Solar Syſtem ; 
for the Moon is properly to be termed a Satellit, or ſecon» 
dury Planet, as _ ing the Earth, and not the Stn, for her 
Centre, He revolves round the Sun in the Space of near two 
Years, at the Diſtance of about one hundred and twenty mil» 
lions of Miles, His Bulk is reckoned to be much inferior to 
that of the Earth. It is by the Parallax of this Planet, that 
the beſt Eſtimate has yet been made of the true Diſtance of 
the Sun from the Earth and other Planets, He turns round 
his own Axis in N nearly the ſame Lime as the Earth, 
as iy evident by the Spots ſcen on his Face with Teleſcopes, 
It has not yet been diſcovered, whether this Planet has any 
datellit or Moon belonging to him or not, That his Orbit 
is without that of the Earth, and conſequently that he re- 
volves round the Sun at a greater Diſtance than the Earth, 
is evident from his being often ſeen in the Side of the Hea- 


leſcopes as the Moon appears in her third Quarter, part of 
his dark Side being then turned toward us, which ſhews that 
his Light is borrowed from the Sun, This Planet appears 
always with a troubled ruddy Light, from whence, and from 
the Appearance of the fixed Stars near his Budy, Aſtronomers 
onjecture that, he is ſurrounded with a very groſs Atmoſphere, 
ntains and that the Apearance of Belts or Faſcia upon his Face are 
upon INanges of Clouds, which probably keep always nearly the 
r Ap- me Place round his Body, as his Axis is nearly perpendi- 
as any ular to the Plane of his Orbit, If there are., any Inhabitants 
f Air. In Mars, they can never fee Mercury, but when he paſſes 
now) ver the Face of the Sun. They will ſce Venus ſometimes 
thoſe Wxtrcamly ncar the Sun, as ” ſometimes ſee Mercury. * 
2 al 
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with much the ſame Appearances as the Moon makes to us, 


vens oppoſite to the Sun, He is ſometimes ſeen through Te- 
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their Sight be like ours) be ſhrunk into a Space no greater 


' * ( 29 * 
Earth and Moon will appear. to them, through. Teleſcopes, 


if they have any duch Inſtruments, like two Moons, 
larger and a ſmaller, ſometimes horned, ſometimes half 


three Quarters illuminated, but never full, and always chang» 


ing Place with regard to one another, And the above men- 
tioned two hundred and forty thouſand Miles, the Diſtance 
between the Earth and Moon, will to their naked Eyes (If 


tum 15 Minutes of a Degree, or half the Rreadth of the 
Moon, as ſhe appers to our naked Eyes. The Earth and 
Moon muſt appear in Mars ſometimes much larger than ak, 
others, as Mars does to us, the Diſtantd between us being 
in one Part of our Revolution five or ſix Times leſs than in 
the Oppoſite, | 
8. Volu- revolves round the Sun in the Space of about 
twelve Yeats, and round his own Axis in a little leſs than 
ten Hours; ſo that his Year is as long as twelve of ours, and 
his Day and Night not quite ten Hours long, That his Or- 
bit is without the Earth's, is plain from his being ſeen in Op- 
oſition to the Sun, and always with a full illuminated Face. 
is diurnal Revolution is very viſible through a Teleſcope by 
means of à remarkable Spot upon his Face, His Diſtance 
from the Sun is ſuppoſed to be about four hundred, and con- 
ſequently from us above three hundred millions of Miles. To 
appear to us ſo conſpicuous as he does at ſuch a Diſtance, he Wt 
muſt be many hundred Times bigger than the Earth. 7u-W- 
piter has no leſs than four Moons revolving round him in 
the following Periods, viz. The neareſt in almoſt two: 
Days, at the Diſtance of near three Times the Diameter or Wh} 
Thickneſs of Jupiter's Body, which, according to the Cal- 
culations of Aſtronomers, comes to nearly the Diſtance of the 
Moon from the Earth. To the Inhabitants of this firſt Moon, ih, 
if there are any, Jupiter muſt appear as our Earth to the 
Inhabitants of our Moon, if ſuch there be; only he will ap- 
{ 


pear to them large enough to cover twenty Degrees, or a 
ninth Part of their whole Heavens, The ſecond Satellit re 
volves round Jupiter in about three Days and an half, at the 
Diſtance of about three hundred and ſixty thouſand Miles 
The third, in about a Week, at the Diſtance of about five 
hundred and eighty thouſand Miles. The fourth and outer 
moſt, performs its Revolution in a little above ſixteen Day! 
and an half, at the Diſtance of about two millions of Mile 

It is probable, that the Shades or Belts ſeen upon Jup:ter” 
Face are, as well as thoſe of Mars, no other than Range 
of Clouds or Vapours hanging in his Atmoſphere, It 10 


* 


9. 


the Eclipſes of 1 ruth Moorh that Aſtronomers have made one 
p of their nobleſt Diſcoveries, viz. That Light is propagated in a 
r Wcertain Time from the Sun, and reaches the Planets ſooner 
tz WM or later, according to their reſpective Diſtances, It is certain, 
n- WW that the Revolutions of all 1 walk Satellites are, in Reality, 
ce ſo equable, that any careful Obſerver may exattly foretel tho 
Minute when any one of them is to be hid behind the Body 
of Jupiter, or to paſs between us and his Body, But when 
the Earth Is in that Part of her Orbit which is fartheſt from 
Jupiter, it is always found, that thoſe Eclipſes happen con- 
liderably later than the true Time of Occultation, which can 
only be occaſigned by the Light's taking ſo many Minutes 
more In its Paſſage from Jupiter to the Earth at her fartheſt 
than at her neareſt Diſtance, By comparing our Diſtance 
from Jupiter with that from the Sun, and calculating from 
thence, Aſtronomers have found that Light Is about ſeven 
inutes in its Paſſage from the Sun to the Earth, being after 
he Rate of above ten millions of Miles in one Minute, or 


Op- bout fifty or ſixty thouſand Miles in the Space in which one 
ace, en pronounce the Word Light, A Cannon Ball, continu- 
& by ng its Motion at the ſame Rate as that with which it flies 
ance he firſt Second of Time after its Eruption from the Mouth 
con- of the Cannon, would ſpend about twenty five Years in 

To Coming from the Sun to us; and a Body, that moved with 


the Swiſtneſs of a Horſe ora Ship would take up innumerable , 
ges in paſſing through ſuch a Space, It is by the Difference 


m in r the Time of ſeeing the Eclipſes of Tupitcr's Moons in dif- 
t two erent Parts of the World, that the Longitude cf Places, or 
ter or Hheir Diſtances to the Eaſt or Weſt of the Meridian of Lon- 
Cal- Vn or any other Place, is beſt determined. 


6. The ſixth and outermoſt of the primary Planets is Sa- 
urn; he revolves round the Sun in the Space of almoſt thirty 


to the Vears, at the Diſtance of about eight hundred millions of 
ill ap-Miles. His great Diſtance from us has hitherto prevented 
, or aAſtronomers from obſerving his Revolution on his own Axis. 
lit re o make the Appearance he does to us, at the Diſtance of 
at the ibove ſeven hundred millions of Miles, be muſt be ſeveral 
MilesWundreds of Times larger than the Earth, though his Mag- 


iitude is ſuppoſed to be much inferior to that of Jupiter. 
here is belonging to this Planet the moſt extraordinary 
ind unaccountable. Phxnomenon in Nature, vis. A hu 

bright Circle, or Ring, ſurrounding his Body, ſuppoſed, by the 
Appearance it makes to us, to be no leſs than twenty thou- 
and Miles broad, and about as many from the Body of the 
lanct, Whether this amazing Appcarance has been occa- 


ſioned 


It is 


0 
th 
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Noned by any Diſruption of the Body of the Planet, as oy 
Farth has been by ſome ſuppoſed to have been redyced to he 
reſent ſhattered Condition by the Deluge; or whether this 
ing has been deſigned by the Author of Nature as an arig- 
nal ndage of the Planet, to encreaſe their Light, which, 
according to our Notions, muſt be very neceſſary at the Dil. 
tance of Saturn ; which of theſe, I ſay, or whether either of 
them is the Caſe, is not yet known. To the Inhabitants 0 
Saturn, if there are any, this Ring muſt appear to be in the 
Heavens, and not to belong to the Planet itſelf. Saturn hy 
no leſs than five Moons, very diſtinctly yiſible through a good 
Teleſcope, revolving round him. The firſt revolves in almoſſ 
two Days, at the Diſtance of above one hundred and twent) 
thouſand Miles from Saturn's Centre. The ſecond in almoſt 
three Days, at the Diſtance of about three hundred thouſand 
Miles. The third performs his Revolution in four Days ani 
a half, at much the ſame Diſtance from Saturn's Centre as the 
Diſtance between the Earth and Moon. The fourth revolve 
in ſixteen Days, and is diſtant from Saturn about five hundret 
and forty thouſand Miles. The fifth and outermoſt, takes u 
ſeverity nine Days and an half in his Revolution, and is ſux 
poſed to be above one million and an half of Miles diſtan 
trom Saturn, To ſuppoſe that the Author of Nature ha 
any View to us, when he created theſe ſecondary Planets o 
Moons, and gave them their Revolutions round Jupiter ani 
Saturn; to imagine that he intended thoſe vaſt Bodies (fe 
ſome of thoſe Moons cannot be ſuppoſed to be leſs than th 
Earth we inhabit) for any Benefit or Advantage to us, whicl 
hoe knew ſhould never be ſeen by any but a few Aſtronome 

eeping through Teleſcopes; to imagine, I ſay, that thi 

ivine Wiſdom ſhould contrive Things ſo ill, is as much tt 
his Honour, as if we ſhould ſuppoſe he had placed a Sun ani 
planetary Syſtem within the Globe of the Earth, and intend 
ed it for our Uſe, But, to return, if there are Inhabitan 
in Saturn, which I know no Reaſon we have to doubt, the 
five Moons muſt not only be of vaſt Uſe in increaſing thei 
Light, which at that Diſtance can never, at mid Day, be f 
bright as our Twilight, but muſt likewiſe afford them greafive 
Entertainment in obſerving them as they riſe, ſometimes alWyc 
together, ſometimes ra and as they eclipſe one anc 
ther in their Revolutions, The Sun muſt appear to the In 
habitants of Saturn, if their Eyes ure like ours, one hundt 
times leſs than it does to us, of about twice as big as the Pli 
net /enus does to our naked Eyes, when ſhe is at the Bright 
eſt, Therefore the warmeſt Region in this Planet mu 8 
tho! 


here be no Proviſion for qualifying it, be colder than it 
n Greenland. So that if the Farch were removed to N. 
her Distance of Saturn, all the Fluids upon it muſt be turned into 
thilee, as under the Poles, without a Poſſibility of ever return- 
righ-Ming4o their fluid State, but by the Forte of Fire, Neither 
Nera, Fenus, the Earth, the Moon, nor Mars can be 
een at the Diſtance of Saturn by ſuch Eyes as ours, unaſſiſted 
er oy Inſtruments. ; 
It may be juſt proper to mention, before I conclude this 
rrief Account of the planetary Syſtem, that the direct, ſta- 
Wionary, and retrograde Motions of the ſuperior Planets, viz. 
Mars, Fupiter and Saturn, that is, their appearing to us 
pmetimes to $0 forward, from Weſt to Eaſt, ſometimes to 
tand till, and ſometimes te go backward from Eaſt to Weſt, 
the Confequence, and the Proof of their and our revolving 
ound the Sun all in one Direction, viz. from Weſt to Eaſt, - 
ut in different Periods and at different Diſtances, as may be 
nade plain to the meaneſt Capacity by an Orrery. 
The Appearances abovementioned as viſible only by the 
elp of a Teleſcope, with thoſe which follow, reſpecting 
de fixed Stars, may be ſeen by any one Who uſes good 
ſtruments of that kind. Thoſe I have ufed are made by 
r. Short, in Surry-fireet in the Strand; who has made one 
e longeſt of the reflecting Kind, that was ever brought 
Perfection, being twelve Feet in focal Length, which 
agnifies an Object twelve hundred Times, fo that it ſhews 
e Moon, whole Diſtance from us, as has been ſaid, is two 
ndred and forty 'thouſand Miles, as it would appear to 
e naked Eye, at the Diſtance of two hundred, 
Beſides the ſix primary Planets, which revolve round the 
nin the Periods, and at the Diſtances above mentioned, 
Wd the ten Secondaries or Moons, one of which revolves 
und the Earth, four round Jupiter, and five round Saturn, 
above deſcribed ; beſides thefe, I ſay, modern Aflronomy 
ws, that there are a great many other ſtupendous Bodies, 


bitan 


t, thehhled Comets, to be conſidered as Part of the Solar Syſtem z 
g the that thoſe Bodies actually revolve round the Sun, 
„be Pugh in Orbits ſo very elliptical or oval, that they are 
n greiver viſible to us, but when they are in that Part of their 
nes A volutlon which is neareſt the Sun, That the Comets 
ne ano great Bodies like the Planets, and that their Diſtance is 
the l ond that of the Moon, and that they are not Meteors gene- 
1wndreeed in the Air, is demonſtrable by their Parallaxes, And 
the Plot they, or ſome of them at lealt, regard tha Sun as their 
rige are, though their Diſtance from hint in different Parts of 


muy thelx 


the! 
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of the Heavens, and run out into the 777 Expanſe, ſom 
of them a great way beyond the Orbit 


3 
ol 
: 


I's 


in the ſame Plane, on the contrary, the Comets come fron 


» ingly irregular of any © 
this Rule ſtrictly; ſo that, as a Comet draws nearer to 


'fills toward the Earth with a Motion continually accelerat 


" Impulſe, commonly called the projectile Force, which e 


reaches to an immenſe Diſtance every way round him, 
gias again by low Degrees to draw them back towards 


continued. Sir Iſaae has given tne Name of Attraction 


Cauſe of all, vis, The ſupreme Belng acting in and upon em 
N 4 = Mach - 


l 
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tir Courſes . "vary different," is plain” from Obſervatich 
ade on that Part of their Orbit which is within our View 
'from hence Aſtronomers caleulate the whole. The Codr 
"ſes of the Comets are very different from thoſe of the Planet 
for, whereas all the Planets, both primary and ſecondar}t 
volve round their Centres from Weſt to Eaſt, and all, gearh 


all Puints of the Compaſs, and from all Parts of the Heaye 
toward the Sun, and after turning round his Body, as a Raced 
turns the Goal, go off again in the ſame manner toward all Par 


( f Saturn, But the 
is one general Regulation, which the Creator of the Univer 
has eſtabliſhed for all the revolving Bodies of our Syſtem, vi 
That according as they are nearer or farther from their Cen 
tres, their Motion is quicker or ſlower, and that in an exad 
Proportion, A the Comets, though the moſt ſeem 

the Bodies in our Syſtem, obſe 


Sun, it is ways obſerved to accelerate its Motion, and! 
Hacken its Pace, as it goes off from him, The incomp 
able Sir aac Newton has ſhewn, that it is by one and tl 
fame Principle, that a Stone let drop from the Top of a Tom 


that the Moon is kept always in the Neighbourhood of 
Earth, inltead of being carried off into infinite Space by fl 


ſes her Revolution; that the Planets are kept in ther Ort 
round the Sun; and that the Comets are attracted toward t 
Sun, keeping in a Path or Courſe not direct toward his Cent 
but angular, as a Racer going toward the Goal he is to tuo. 
round, and ſtill ſwifter and fwifter, according as they appre 
more and more near to him (which enables them to go ro 
him, without ſhocking Againſt his Body) and that wy 
off flower and flower, as they move farther and farther fri 
him, til at laſt, the Force, which carries them round, | 
comes almoſt inſenſible, and then the Sun, whoſe Attracting 


in their reſpective Paths or Orbits, and ſo their Revolutio 
this Virtue or Force which keeps all the. revolving Bodig 


out Syſtem in their Orbits, though he does not pretendth 
account for its Cauſe, otherwiſe than by aſcribtng it tothe Wu 


_ , 
* 
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| l 
Machine of the World, by the Means br Interpoſition, per- 
haps, of ſome immenſely ſubtile and elaſtic Element. As 
ſor the Force, which carries the Planets and Comets round 
their Centres, and which would carry them out into infinite 
Splice, if the Attraction from the Centre did not prevent it, 
it is only to be accounted for in the ſame manner, by aſcrib- 
ing it to the Divine Power. It is by the ballancing and pro- 
portioning of theſe two Forces, called the centripetal and cen- 
Werifugal, that the whole Machine of the World performs its 


Middle of a large Table the End of a (mall Cord, to the other 
End of which is ſaſtned a Clew or Ball. Throw the Ball 
rom you, toward the Centre, but not directly, and you will 
ee it revolve round the central Pin or Nail, which faſtens the 
Ind of the Cord to the Table. Here the Cord (which keeps 
he Ball from flying off) repreſents the centripetal Force or 
irtue, Which keeps the Planets in their Orbits, and the Force 
ou give the Ball, when you throw it from you, repreſents 
he: centrifugal Force, or Impulſe given the Planet by the 
mighty Hand (for the Earth or any other Planet is but a 
ery Rilo Ball in the Hand of God) which carries it on 
its 


nd ſhor ularly, and the Ball go round conſtantly the 


ou would have an exact Repreſentation of the Courſe of a 


; by omet. That there is ſuch a Thing as Attraction, or a. 


th e endency in all material Subſtances to approach nearer and 
Omg erer to one another, which Attraction is ſtronger or weaker 
vard a certain exact Proportion to the Diſtance, may be made 


Cenußvident to the. Sight, by placing afloat in the Middle of a: 


to tu oad Veſſel of Water a Number of ſmall Pieces of Corky 
zpprouey 00d, or any other Subſtance, which, though they be put 
go roi ſome ſmall Diſtance from one another, will always come: 
'th gether in a little Time, and if one be larger than the others 
her ft will ſhew that its attractive Virtue is proportionably ſtronger, 
und, WF bringing all the ſmall ones to itfelf, and by drawing them 
tracing with it, if you move. it. If there are any Inhabitants 
him, the Comets, they muſt live a Life wholly inconceivable to 
vards Wl» The Comet of 1680, for example, when it was neareſt: 
olutionMe Sun, on December the 3th, was expoſed to a Heat almoſt 


otions. This may be made very plain by fixing to the 


lution, And if you could make the Cord lengthen 


iter according as the Cord ſhortned, and contrariwiſe, 


acer thouſand times greater than the greateſt we have at the 


 BodiefWopics. No earthly Subſtance could have borg ſuch a Heat 

\retendthout not only heigg melted, but even being diflipated or 

to che ned into Glaſs, The Sun, ſeen from the Bedy of the 

* pmet, if we can ſuppuſe ow was there any Eye to ſes - 
ac a F g 
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muſt ir one hufdred and twenty Degrees in Diameter; 
ſo that it would ſeem large enough to cover almoſt the whole 
Heavens, than which a more tremendous Sight cannot be con- 
ceive>z and at its fartheſt Diſtance the Sun muſt be fo dimi- 
niſhed as to appear but a little brighter and larger than the 
Star called Sirius, or the Dog-ſtar, does to us, For Aſtrono- 
mers ſuppoſe that Comet, at its fartheſt Diſtance from the Sun, 
to go off three or four Times the Diſtance of Saturn, and 
that its Period or Time of going, its Courſe is five hundred 
and ſeventy five Years, That of another, they ſuppoſe to be 
one hundred and twenty five Years ; and of another, which 
according to them, may be expected to appear in 1758, to 
be ſeventy five Years. Beſides theſe, Aſtronomers think 
they have Reaſon to reckon eightren others belonging to our 
Syſtem : but they do not pretend to put the Theory of Co- 
mets upon the ſame Footing as that of the Planets. The 
Comets differ very much in Appearance one from another, 
and all from the Planets, in that they all look duſky and 
gloomy, as if ſurrounded with a very groſs Atmoſphere, and 
project behind them, that is, toward the Part of the Heave 
that is = to the Sun, a Stream of Miſt or Vapour, 
commonly called their Tails. It is moſt likely, that che La 
of a Comet is only its Atmoſphere rarified to a great Deg 
by the extreme Heat of the Sun, on its Approach to him 
for it is always obſerved, that the Tail becomes longer as t 
Comet approaches nearer to the Sun, and contrariwiſe. T 
Tall of the Comet, which appeared in 1686, extended itfel 
over no leſs than ſixty Degrees, of a third Part of our who 
Heavens from Eaſt to Welt, Te make ſuch en Appearan 
at the Diltanee that Comet was fuppefed to be at, the T 
muſt hase been many millions ef Miles In Length Whe 
ther theſe tremendous Bodies, which the Almighty has ſe 
I in this fearful manner through the vaſt Expan 
Worlds formerly inhabited, and now reduced to a Chagt 
with their wicked [nhabitants left in them in a State of Fund 
ment; or whether they are future Worlds, not yet reduc 
to an habitable State z or whether they are vaſt Maſles 
combuſtible Matter made to paſs periodically round the But 
and after a Number of Revolutions, approaching every Tis 
nearer and nearer, as It ls ſuppoſed ſuine of them do, are 
laſt to drop into the Bun, as an Addition of Fewel to mi 
up for his Immenſe and continual Waſte of Light and Hen 
or whether they are Intended to Imprgghate from Time 
Time the Reglons of the Planets with a r of falut 
Particles to make up for the Decay or Waſte of thoſe n ö 


Wunde 
ſary Prineiples z or whether they are ſormed to bring about 
Delu or Conflagrations, ry rove the Inſtruments of 
the Divine Vengeance upon hie offending Creatures; whe» 
ther any of theſe, I ſay, be the Deſign for which infinite 
Wiſdom formed theſe amazing Bodies, and let them looſe ta 
wander through the Sky, is above human Underſtanding to 
determine. It is plain, that the Shock of a Body, of the 
Size of a Comet, againſt the Earth or any of the Planets 
moving with the Rapidity they have in their Approach to, or 
Receſs from the Sun, eſpecially if the Motion of both the 
Comet and Planet ſhould happen to be contrary, muſt be 
attended with Conſequences frightful beyond all Imagination. 
But it is highly probable, that even the near Approach of a 
Comet to the Earth would cauſe terrible Effects. Our Cam- 
fort is, that the whole Machine of Nature is in the Hands of 
one who knows how to conduct and manage all its vaſt and 
unwieldy Parts, and that the Motions of thoſe dreadful Bodies, 
though to ſuch puny Creatures as we are, they ſeem the 
more terrible the more we conſider them, are entirely under 
his Rule and Guidance, and that no one Part of Nature can 
break looſe upon, or bear down another, without his Per- 
miſſion, | 
Some Comets have, by the Calculations of the beſt Aſtro- 
nomers, been ſuppoſed, at their greateſt Diſtance from the 
Sung to recede no. leſs than four I'imes as far from him as 
the Diſtance between the Sun and Saturn. Yet it is highly 
probable that Comets, even at that amazing Diſtance, do not 
E ſo near any of the fixed Stars as to be affected by 
their Attraction, but return periodically and revolve round 
the Sun, Here ls therefore, acevrding to Probability, a Space 
of which the Sun is the Centre, and in which the Planets a 
Comets move round him, conſiſting of a Number ef Miles 
nut under (ix or ſeven thouſand millions, and ne ene knows 
haw much more, yet quite clear of the Attraction of all the 
fixed Stars around, which in all Probability reaches as far as 
that of the Sun, or about three or four thouſand millions of 
Miles every way round each Star, Whence we may ſuppoſe, 
no two fixed Stars in the Heavens to be nearer to one ang» 
ther than ſix thouſand millions of Miles, however near they 
ſeem at this Diſtance, But by the more accurate and im- 
proved Obſervations of the Moderne it is found, contrary to 
the Suppoſitlons of former Aſtronomers, that the fixed Stars 
yield no ſenſible Parallax, and that, though we are no leſs 
than a Whole Breath of the Eaith's anaval Orbit, 8 js 
- 
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millions of Miles nearer ſome of them at one Time of the 
Year, than at the oppoſite, their Appearance, Magnitudes and 

| Diſtances from one another are always the ſame. This ſhews 
that the above 160 millions of Miles bears no more Propor- 
tion to the Diſtance of the fixed Stars, than one Pace does to 
ten Miles, Upon this Theory they may be ſafely placed at 
no leſs than 'ten thouſand Times the Breadth of the Earth's 
annual Orbit from us. Their Diſtance then in Figures will 
be 1,600,000,000,000, which makes one Billion, or one 
thouſand Times one thouſand Millions, and ſix hundred 
thouſand millions of Miles. Farther, if we conſider the immenſe 
Diſtance of the fixed Stars, and conſequently, the Magnitude 
they muſt be of, to be viſible by us at this Diſtance, we can 
hardly ſuppoſe the Divine Wiſdom, which does nothing in 
vain, has created ſuch Numbers of luminous Bodies, of 
Magnitudes inconceivable, and at Diſtances almoſt infinite, 
for no other Purpoſe but to afford us a little glimmerin Light 
in the Night, which could have been done more effectually, 
and with ſafinitely leſs Exertion of creating Power, by one ſingle 
additional Moon, For what Purpoſe then ſhall we ſuppoſe 

ſuch a Profuſion of ſtupendous Luminaries created ? In all 

Probability, or rather without all Doubt, to enlighten innu- 

merable Syſtems of Worlds, which revolve round them, in 
the ſame Manner as our Earth and the other Planets of our 

Syſtem revolve round the Sun, If therefore every one of the 
fixed Stars is a Sun, with its Syſtem of Planets revolving round 

it, it is highly probable, each of thoſe Syſtems rakes up a 
Space nearly equal to what has been above ſhewn ours does: 
for why ſhould we ſuppoſe a greater Extent of Space given 
to our Syſtem than to any other, that is, a greater than is 
neceſſary ? Now, as to the Number of theſe glorious Lumi-» 
naries, the lateſt Catalogues of the fixed Stars amount to 
about three thouſand on all Sides of the Heavens, moſt of 
which are viſible to the naked Eye, But, if we have recourſe 
to Teleſcopes, the Number of the Stars becomes next to in- 
finite: for according as we uſe more and more perſect In- 
ſtruments, we diſcover greater and greater Numbers in 
almoſt every Conſtellation, In that of the Pleiades or ſeven 
Stars, good Teleſcopes diſcover three or fourſcore ; in Orion, 
where the naked Eye does not diſcover above forty or fifty, 
thoſe Inſtruments ſhew two thouſand ; in the Conſtellation 
Perſeus alone, there are more Stars to be ſeen with Tele- 
ſcopes, than with the naked Eye in the whole Heavens; and 
in the Galaxy, or milky Way, which encircles 1 whole 

| ncave 
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Concave of the Heavens, of the Breadth of ſeveral Degrees | 
it is probable the Number of Stars is immenſe, whoſe blended ' 
Light cauſes that remarkable Brightneſs in that Part of the 
r- Heavens, though their Diſtance is ſo great, that the ſingle 
to Stars, of which it is compoſed, cannot be diſtinguiſhed. 
at i, as is probable, the Stars of the firſt Magnitude (as the 
h's Ware commonly called) appear ſo large and bright only becauſe 
"ll Wl they are neareſt to us, and thoſe of the ſecond only ap 
ne dimmer becauſe they are as much farther beyond thoſe of 
ed che firſt Magnitude, as from hence to thoſe neareſt, and if 
nſe choſe of the third and fourth, and ſo on to the ſixth Degree 
de of apparent Magnitude be ſtill in the ſame Magner diſtant 
an Wfrom each other by Intervals equal to the Diſtance from hence 
in to the neareſt fixed Stars; and if the Caſe of the teleſcopic 
of stars be the ſame, and if each of thoſe innumerable Millions 
and Myriads of Luminaries be in fact, as is highly probable, 
| glorious Sun, a ſtupendous World of Light and Heat, with 
its Syſtem of Planets, Moons and Comets going round it, 
nd if all thoſe Planets and Moons be Worlds inhabited by 
arious Orders of Beings, enjoying or preparing themſelves 
or ſuch Degrees of Happineſs as the Divine Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs has appointed ſor them ; If this, I ſay, be a juſt Idea 
of the Univerſe (and ſurely no Idea we can frame is too 
grand for Omnipotence to produce) we have here a View of 
that Expanſe to which the Epithet V avT, is not improperly 
given in the foregoing Poem, and muſt own, that the 
niverſe, conſidered in this Manner, is a Theatre truly fie 
or God to diſplay his infinite Power, Wiſdom and Good» 
neſs, But after we have, by Computation, extended the 
reated Univerſe to a Space containing the greateſt Number 
of Miles human Arithmetic can expreſs, what is that Space 
to Infinitude? It is even a Point, that bears no Proportioh 
to the unbounded and unlimited Preſence of the Divine Na- 
ure, Were an angelic Being to take his Flight from this 
art of the Univerſe, and to proceed in a direct Courſe with 
he Swiſgneſs of Light, it is certain, that, ſhould he continue 
is Flight to all Eternity, he muſt ſtill find himſelf in the 
entre of the Divine Preſence. So ſtrictly juſt, as well as 
inimitably ſublime, are thoſe Expreſſions of Scripture, “ In 
„ him we live, and move, and have our Being. There is 
no flying from his Preſence. The Heavens, even the 
Heaven of Heavens cannot contain him, &c, 


I cannot 
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1 eatinot help adding here, by wy of Contraſt to t 
View we have been taking of the Divine Power in his gen Mp 
orks, a Word or two upon the Diſplay he has given of 5 
it in his minute ones, which are not leſs aſtoniſhing, nor lei E 
worthy of him. ö . 
That admirable Inſtrument the Microſcope “ has opened ton 
us of theſe latter Ages a World utterly unknown to th 


F There due very few Subflances, In which the Microftope does not fhew forma 
thing curious ang unexpetted j but for the Baie of fuch Readers as te whatqualnied 
with that Lafrument, 1 Mall fort down ſome of the moſt remarkably entertaining 
Objes, upon which aus! Obfarvations have been made, 
1 The le of the Rlged, which ere computed ts be almott os t 
thoufindth Part of an Ineh in Diameter, each confifting of fix fall Clobules, wah 
of which 1 probably eanfifls of fix tinaller, ing fo on, The Circulation of the 
Blood is te be ſen very diftintly in the Tall of 8 fall Fiſh, the Web of the 
22 4k and the Globules to ſplit and divide, before they cen enter 
e ven, 
®: The Bones of all Creatures, fliced extremely thin, afford an entertaining Ohe 
the ye > > ee of innumerable Perforations, and Ramifications, di 
poſed in en endle Variety of Forms, 
, The Fleſh of all Land and Sea Animals dried, and cut into very thin Altes 
yes d beautiful View of the various Fibres, and their Convo ations, The Braid 
e ſpine] Marrow, and even the Hain of Animals, exhibit different Curiaſities, 
4+ The human Skin, by the Help of the Microſcape, is found to be gone 
* with an infinite Number of Scales lying over one another, as in fiſhes 3 and | 
on 


bably the ſame in other Animals, It has been computed that a Grain of Sar 
cover two hundred of theſe Scales, 

3. All Sorts of Feathers, eſpecially thoſe of the Peacock, afford « ſurprizing V 
In the Microſcope, It is ſuppoſed that a fingle Feather contains no leſs than 
Million of different Parts, | 

6. Flies are found by the Microſcope to be produced from Eggs laid by t 
Mothers, from whence they are hatched in the Form of Maggots, or ſmall Worm 
which are afterwards transformed into Aurelias, and theſe into perfect Flies, This | 
the Proceſs moſt of the winged Inſefts go through in their Production. Th 
have a great Number of Eyes fixed to their Heads, ſo thet they ſee on all $i 
around them, without turning their Heads or Eyes, A common Fly is ſuppoſed 1 
have eight thouſand, and a grey drone Fly no leſs than fourteen thouſand Ey 
with e diſtinẽt optic Nerve to each z and each Eye appears through the Microſcope 
though magnified many hundred thouſand Times, more exactly ſhaped, and more cu 
ouſly poliſhed, than human Art could finiſh an Object as large as the whole Cluſter 
containing ſeven thouſand diſtin ones, The Wings of Flies, eſpecially of th 
Moth and Butterfly Kind, are found to be contrived with admirable Art, to anſw 
their Uſe, and with inimitable Beauty and Ornament, The Duſt, which Rick 
ta the Fingers, when we handle them, is found to be Feathers ; each of which 
its Quill and vane Parts as compleat as that of a Foygl or a Gooſe, a e inſerii 
in the Film of the Wing, with the utmoſt Regularity of Arrangement. Wich d 
Microſcope, the Stings of Moths and Bees appear to be Inftraments finiſhed to 
higheſt Perfection 3 their Points, and ſaw-like Teeth being perſectiy poliſhed at 
ſharp ; whereas the Edge of a Raſor appears like that of a Butcher's Cleaver, at 
the Point of a Lancet like an iron Spike juſt come from the Anvil. 

7. By the Help of the Microſcope the innumerable and inconceivably t 
 Animalcules in various Fluids are diſcovered, of the Exiſtence of which we thu 
no Reaſon to ſuppoſe any Mortal“ had the leaſt Sufpicion, till laſt Century, Int 
Milt of a ſingle Cod-fiſh ten Times more living Creatures ate contained, than 
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the WY Antients; who imagined, that the whole Race of Inſects were 
feat MY produced by Heat and Corruption, and had not the leaſt 
n of Suſpicion of any living Creature ſmaller than their naked 
el Eyes could perceive. Whereas we find by the Help of that 
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L 
in the Puulnefy 
pon gur Teeth, and theſe of we i ehe With cer 
ain Diſeaſes 4 in Vinegar, and Paſte, and f@ on infialtely, Ig esch of these Subs 
ances, When expoſed to the Air forme Time, Mulyitudes of e des 
ond the Reach of Numbers, are diſbovered, of which many Hundreds of Species ar 
lready known, a4 different from one another a4 thaſe af the large Animals, 3 
ry probably there are . many more yet unknown, As it is certain, that in the 


Mer, 


ww, m Fluids few ar no Animalcules are ta be found, when covered from, 
60. be Air, but when ta the Acceſt of the Air, their Number are boy 
koning z it is hardly to be doubted, but that either the Air is replete with infinite 


ultitudes of living Creatures too ſmall far Sight, which come and depoſite thei 
gg! n Plc prop for the Nutrition of the Young, ar that their hs 6s — 
N every was 

bw come to Perfection, which fall upon Places fitted for them, and the others 
tick. yer it js, the countleſs Numbers of thoſe living Creatures, the Profuſiog 
Life every where to be obſerved, is above Meaſure aſtoniſhing, and ſhews the 


ſaker to be an infinite Being, 

8. By the Help of the Microſcope, we find that the Scales of almoſt every dif 
rent Pick are Ae from thoſe of others, in internal Texture 3 and that all of 
em are wrought with ſurpriſing Art and gang a} 

9. By Means of this noble Iaſtrument we find, that the Seeds of almoſt all 


— ner of V blen contain in them the Stamina of the future Plant or Tree, 
d By dd that their Production from the Seed, and their Grawih to Maturity is only the 


elling and Enlarging of the Stamina by the Addition of nutritious Juices, It is 
obable the Manner of Production and Growth of Animals is analogous to this, 
he Fertility of ſome-Plants is almoſt beyond Belief, One particularly is ſaid by 
aturaliſts to produce annually a Million. of Seeds from one. The Farina of 
owers is found by the Help of the Microſcope to be a regular organized Body, 
| not a meer Duſt, as it appears to the naked Eye, and is reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
neceſſary to Fertility in Plants and Trees. . 
10. By the Microſcope have been diſcovered many fingular Properties of that 
oſt unaccountable of all Creatures the Polype, which .is found at the Bottom of 


d to ces, and fagding Waters 3 whoſe Manner of Production, Feeding, and Digeſ- 
hed ann, are different from thoſe of all other Animals, The young ones come out 
wer, u the Sides of the old, like Buds and Branches from Trees, and at length drop off 


fect Polypes, They do not ſeem to be of different Sexes, They take ia 
orms, and other Suftenance, by Means of a Set of long Arms or Antenzne, which 
round their Mouths, and after keeping them ſome Time in their Stomscha, 
ow them out again the ſame way, The Animal's Body conſiſts of a fingle 
ity, like a Tube or Gut, and what is wonderful, and almaſt beyond Belief, is, 
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in. the Air, and falling promiſcuoully every where, only thoſe arg 
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Help of this Inftrument we find, that the ſame Hand, . 
with ſuch wonderſul Accuracy aer and ballanced the Mag 
nitudes, Diſtances and Velocities of thoſe immenſe Bad 


@ incc 
Frey minute Bodies of Animalcules with den Bee 
"og 1 will Yeo on ly after Uh turned Tnfids/ out; » 
root mat miny qr ib nr i a TEE inf 
Kind of hay 2 re ne all Animals 7 uh, wn wo R | 
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1 the wer which, if . " ? 
| . around their Months s fort of Fame, which they w 
(mm it an — 4 "m Water, draw in thelr Prey, and devoar If, _ © 
hg wh Microſcope it bs found, gh "gh or the . gl Ky \ 
ude or Indigefted Matter 3 but that every different Species 1 LI. 
aal Strufture, and »ll curiouſly and delicately wrought, A Ble 1 cut 
trewely” thin, ee or Fr, of «Bl: of Rider Pith, in the ry 
0 
in with the Micro 1 admirable ObleR, 
wo. By this I. u found,” Ira 'we call Mouldinith + u 
Lenther 4 1 Subſtances le no other than a greet Number of entre 
rance of Leaves, The Seeds of theſe minute Plants muſt, in alf Probability, 
fed wnlyerfally through the Alr, and falling upon Subſtances fit for thelr Ore 
tn Wy in 1 Profuſlon, There 1s, in ſhort, no And of micro 
ular Pm, conſiſting of d Root, a Stock, Branches, Leaves, We, and Nat 
befir the Microſcope is a curious Plece of Net-work, Every different "cha 
Salt hay its Parts differently figured, A Levf of's common Ainging Nath 
Beard of a wild Oat, the Surface of forme Pebble» tones, 4 Flake of Snow; 
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fo many curious Plecey of Meſale Work, Even a Blt of Chareosl or "bur 
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of his Care; what Pretence have we, who ard cuts 

but- Duff and Aſhes, to treat with Neglect, or logk 
V with Contempt upon any of our Fellow-creatures, however 
few aceidental Circumſtances may ſet them at a little Diſs 

1 39 25 us in this World Or how can we juſtify our« 
+ ſolves in refuſing any Kindneſs in our Power to our own 
leſh and Blood, when we fee ſuch Inſtances of the Diving 

* efs to the very loweſt of his Creatures ? TR 
Again, have we ſeen a few out of innumerable Inflancey 
ef the moſt conſummate Wiſdom of the ſupreme Being in his 
Works of Creation ? That every the minuteſt Part is wiſely 
gontrived to anſwer its proper End, even various and 
foeming'y 2 Ends at the ſame time, and to become an 
uſeful Member of the immenſe Whole ? Have we ſeen Reaſon, 
from the flight View we have taken of the Divine Works, 
to conclude the great Author to be wiſe above all finite Con- 

© ception ; and we be fo weak as to dream of impoſing 
upon him, or evading his all-ſeeing Eye, and all- compre- 
henſive Knowledge ? any Imagination be more vain or 
more deſperate, than for a weak, ſhort-ſighted Mortal to 
think of outwitting infinite Wiſdom ? For a Creature, wha 

is but of Yeſterday, to imagine it poſlible to get the better 
of his Creator, who ſees at one View all Things, paſt, pre- 
ſent, and to come? Or can we be fo fooliſh as to imagine, 
that he, who could ſo wiſely contrive and execute . the grand 
Deſign of an Univerſe, has laid his Schemes for the Govern- 
ment of the Moral World (for the Sake of which he created 
the Natural) ſo ill, as to ſuffer the Diſobedient and Impenitent 
to eſcape finally unpuniſhed ? IS 
Farther, have we conſidered a little the amazing EffeQts 

of the Divine Power in the Motions of thoſe ſtupendous 
Bodies the Planets and Comets, which, conſidering thei 
huge Unwieldineſs, that they ſhould be moved with ſuch 
M Velocity, as ſome of them revolve with, if we are not aſto- 
niſhed and ſtartled at the Thought of it, it is either becauſe 
we have not duly conſidered it, or becauſe we have no ades+ 
uate Ideas of it. And can we think of reſiſting or eſcaping 
uch Power ? What ſhould we be in the Hands of One, who 
can wield thoſe mighty Maſſes of Matter ? Or rather, what 
is all human and angelic Power together againſt Omnipotence! 
= therefore does our Saviour direct us not to fear weak 
Man, who can at worſt, but kill the Body z but to fear Him, 
who can finally deſtroy both Soul and Body in Hell. Not to 
fear him, who thunders in the Heavens above us, who —_ 
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the Hulle in a Ballancez not to dread the Power, or td 
to avoid the Reach of that Arm, which launches 


ope 
er 
ls not the very Deſperation of Madneſs, nothing is. 

Finally, have we ſeen that the Creator and Governor of 
he World, who inhabits Immenſity and Eternity, is infinitely 
rod, wiſe, and powerful? And do we know certain and 
afallible wy of gaining the Approbation and Friendſhip of 
uch a Being? Do we know how to attain the Happineſs of 
zving all this Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Power exerted; for 
' Bo we know, that they, for whom infinite Wiſdom, 
oodneſs, and Power are intereſted, muſt be happy beyund 
Imagination! Are we certain, that the righteous Judge 


f the World will not be finally indifferent to any of his Crea- 


* As we have, ſome Weeks ago, felt the Effecte of Divine Power in a Shocle 
an Earthquake, and again another this very Morning, March the 8th, a few 
ours before my writing this 3 and as we have Reaſon to be thankful, theſe fearful 
henomer "{ ſeldom alarm us of this Part of the World; it may not be 
ifs to preſent ſich Readers as are not acquainted with that Part of Natural Philo- 
phy, with the following very brief Account of their ſuppoſed Cauſes, Ce. 

The Earth abounding univerſally with Caverns and ſubterraneous Paſſages, und 


r, though their taking fire, and ſuddenly rarifying the Air and Vapours, that are 
t up in thoſe unſeen Regions, produces the ſame Effects as Gun-powder in a 
ine, There are ſeveral Sorts of Subſtances, which while ſeparate, are cool and 
actable, but being put together, break out, ſome inftantly, ſome more ſlowly, into 
noke, Fire, and Flame. An Landen of an Earthquake may be made by bury- 
under Ground a Quantity of a Paſte made of Sulphur and Steel Filings, which in" 
few Hours will ſwell, and heave up the Ground, and at laſt break out into Smokes 
i Flame, Volcano's, or burnitg Mountains, are generally found in thoſe Party 
the World, which are ſubje& to Earthquakes, being the Vents, or Spiracles of 
e inflammable Matter, which canſcs them; of which ſuch Quantities have been 
rown out of Mount tua, and others, as is aſtoniſhing to think of, Some of 


royed or greatly damaged fifty-four Cities and Towns, befides a great Number of 
illages, particularly the City of Catanea, in which, of 18,914 Inhabitants 18, 00 
re ſwept to one Grave in a Moment, and never more ſeen, In the whole Iſland, 
dut 60,000 of 244,900 People periſhed. In Jamaica, where they are very 
quent, a moſt fearful one happened in the Year 1692, which in two Minutes 
lowed up nine Tenths of the Town of Port Reyal. The Earth opening ſwal- 
ed People up in Crowds, ſome of whom were thrown up in other Places, ſome 
re ſqueezed to Death by the cloſing Earth, with their Heads left above Ground. 
me whole Plantations were temoved a great way from their Places. Ships in the 
tbour were overſet and loſt, The kuck tolled like Waves of the Sea g and ot 
Openings whole Rivers of Water ſpouted up. The whole was attended with 
ible Noiſes, as of falling Mountains st « Diftatnice, and with on unſufferable 
nth, and the Vapours which broke out, darkned the very Alt. Mountains were 
| out of their Places, and the Courſe of Rivers Ropped by them. Almoſt all 
Houſes in the INand were thrown down, and @ thouſand Acres of Land ſunk 
tight, At Lime $000 People periſhed In an Karthquake in 1687 4 and thete 
— alſo ſome terrible ones In Nee Tg nd, and other Place tee tedleus ts 
on. 
tures j 


lous Bodies with ſuch Rapidity through the Sky; 


Bowels being filled with great Quantities of inflammable Matter, it is no Won- 


e moſt terrible Earthquakes have been that in Sicily in the Year 1692-4; which 
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© Poveer and Wiſdom t6 he 
'S Arfelf to be kindled into W 
1 tion; are we, 1 ſay, as ** all this as Reaſtin Will 

_ *lavon#both can make us, and ſhall we 5 ſo 1 
- own Lptereſt, as to let any Confidergtion-of either Mag 

Eear of an e this World dead us · to the ee 
8 Viblition of our * or withdraw our” 

the great End of our Being, our future und fing Hopi 
Whatever others do, let us of thisenlightr6d Nation re 
- after the Example of the plous s Hero of Scripture, that w 
dur Houſes. will. ſerve the Lord 75 it will. ever de 
the higheſt Wifdom, and the higheſt Honour as well as 
indiſpenſible - Duty of all d Beings, with the f 
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